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AN IMPORTANT STATEMENT OF POLICY 


R YEARS, WARNER & SWASEY has taken the position that jg 
responsibility continues for the entire life of a Warner & Swase 
machine. We will continue this policy throughout this period when mar 
government-owned surplus Warner & Swasey Turret Lathes are passin 
through many hands. 


Besides the obligation we owe a Warner & Swasey owner, wherever } 
may be, we also have a deep interest in a sound, efficient, postwar nation: 
economy. It is our belief that low-cost high-production is vital to such ; 
economy—and that means using the most efficient methods and tools available 


Warner & Swasey Maintains Records of Every 
Warner & Swasey Machine in Service 


Given model and serial number, your nearest Warner & Swasey Branch Offic 
can tell you when the machine went into service, what special specification 
were involved—what original equipment, accessories and tools were included 


They can aid you further by giving you a report. Knowing the jobs on whi 
you expect to use these turret lathes will enable them to advise you whether th 
machine will serve you capably, or whether it would handicap your futur 
production when compared to other possibilities for doing your job bette 


Warner & Swasey is in the business of selling low-cost production. W 
believe this is the only means by which America can be prosperous an¢ 
safe—and we believe America’s machines, including surplug ail 
can help assure this prosperity and safety if these machines ar 
properly used. Our Turret Lathes, our policy and our service ar 
all planned for this one objective. Take advantage of all three 
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YOU CAN MACHINE IT BETTER, FASTER, FOR LESS 


Boxful of light equals 5 suns 


woseal is a typical example of B. F. Goodrich development 


ISN’T just the heat of the sun that 
is harmful to fabrics and flexible 
etials, It’s the light. The most 
te combination is light, heat, and 
ture, 
that machine in the picture, used 
test Koroseal and fabrics coated 
Koroseal, makes weather equal 
¢ world’s worst jungle. Tempera- 
is 125. Three minutes out of every 
here is a driving rain with high 
idity between the rain storms. 
) powerful arc lamps burn like the 
without clouds or shade, never set. 
8 gives the effect of five suns, 
_ trade-mark 


Twenty-four hours in this “jungle hot 
box” are equal to five days in a real 
jungle. 

In weather like this, most flexible 
materials lose their strength, harden 
and crack or get soft and sticky in a 
few hours. But Koroseal seems to stand 
it indefinitely. It’s the most permanent 
of all flexible, waterproof materials. 
So it makes the longest-lasting rain- 
coats, shower curtains, and hundreds of 
other waterproof articles. It is used for 
upholstered waterproof furniture, for 
luggage, wall coverings, automobile 
seats, to mention only a few. 


The weather machine was used 
during the war to test and develop 
products for actual jungle use. Now it’s 
being used to improve the peace-time 
products made of Koroseal that are 
coming back into the stores. Soon you'll 
find the name Koroseal on articles 
made to stand any kind of weather — 
and know you're getting the best prod- 
uct of its kind that money can buy. 
Koroseal is made only by The B.F. 
Goodrich Company, Akron, Ohio. 


B.F. Goodrich 
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With USPM MAILROOM EQUIP- 
MENT NOW IN PRODUCTION, 
there is no longer an excuse for slip- 
shod handling of mail. From now on, 
your customers will expect and de- 
mand prompt attention to inquiries 
and orders. You're going to find a 
fast, smooth-operating mailroom in- 
creasingly essential. 


DON’T DELAY THE MODERNIZATION OF YOUR MAILROOM! If your 


mailroom doesn’t get incoming mail 
distributed quickly . . . if outgoing mail 
misses trains and planes . . . in other 
words, if your customers’ wants aren’t 
attended to promptly, there’s a very 
good chance that they'll take their 
business elsewhere. It’s up to you to 
give service—and fast! There’s no bet- 
ter way to provide this type of service 
than to install USPM mailroom sys- 
tems and equipment. 


YOUR USPM SPECIALIST CAN BE OF REAL HELP TO YOU in smoothing 


out the operation of your mailroom. 
He will know just what you need to 
handle your mail quickly and ade- 
quately. You'll save time and money 
by following his suggestions. Get 
ready for the flood of business just 
ahead. Start the reorganization and 
modernization of your mail-hand- 
ling department by getting in touch 
with him TODAY! 
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Metered Mail Systems... Letter and Parcel Post Scales... Letter Openers 
Envelope Sealers . .. Multipost Stamp Affixers ... Mailroom Equipment 
Endorsographs . .. Ticketograph Systems ... All units now in production 
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AITING FOR WALLACE 


Eyes turned to Henry Wallace fol- 
lowing President ‘Truman’s request to 
ngress for legislation to quell strikes. 
‘ould the Secretary of Commerce 
.ed the thunder on the left and break 
«) Truman, a break that many re- 
rded as inevitable if Truman strayed 
fom the prolabor camp? 

The champion of the left wing has 
been ir, at the bit, exasperated 
ecquse the President has failed, in his 
inion, to exert effective leadership 
ot a socio-economic program that has 
heen stymied in Congress for months 
BW—Nov.3’45,p5). 

Wallace now has plenty of food for 
thought. He’s C.1.O.’s man for 1948— 
bnd C.1.O. is bitter. 


sl] Repeat It-And Louder 


Wallace hasn’t been bothered in the 
ast by the blast that came from the 
utomobile Manufacturers Assn. after 
he released*a Commerce Dept. study 
erting that auto companies could 
jie wages substantially without in- 
easing prices and still make high 
profits (BW_Nov.10°45,p1 5). He is 
ow revising the study and will come 
put with the same conclusion—couched 
nm even stronger terms—within a week 
br two. 


ALCOA REPLIES TO CLARK 


Aluminum Co. of America this week 


pot around to answering Attorney Gen- 


al Tom C, Clark on his proposal to 
cate competition for Alcoa either by 


sgtsmembering the company or by takin 


s 
teps to subsidize competitors (BW — 


tu: MMBep.22°45, p29). 


hrough 


petition, 
reakup would 
sts, defended its record during the 


In a 37- rinted letter, Alcoa 
hairman 8 t Davis asserted that 
lark’s chief complaint was that Alcoa 
as too efficient to permit easy com- 
contende that Alcoa’s 
increase aluminum 


t vehemently and statistically, pointed 
oudly to the fact that “priorities were 
noved on aluminum before they 
taken from any other major 


netal,.”” 


-EL PRICE SUPPLIANTS 


Twelve small steel producers have 
OPA Administrator 


uetly accepted 
pester Bowles’ standing invitation to 


bly for price if they are suffering hard- 
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ship under the present price level. 

Of the dozen, five of the concerns be- 
long to the Small Steel Producers Com- 
mittee, which has gone on record in 
Opposition to price increases unless 
granted on an industry-wide basis (BW— 
Dec.1’45,p17). OPA officials identify 
them as Lukens Steel Co., Coatesville, 
Pa.; Superior Steel Corp., Pittsburgh; 
Apollo Steel Co., Apollo Pa.; Conti- 
nental Steel Corp., Kokomo, Ind.; and 
Alan Wood Steel Co., Conshohocken, 
Pa. 

Prices in which boosts are asked in- 
clude both special items and standard 
products elk as plates, tubing, wire, 
and sheets. 


RECONVERTING 


When Robert R. Nathan leaves his 
post as deputy director for reconver- 
sion in the Office of War Mobiliza- 
tion & Reconversion at the end of the 
year, he will set up a consultant- 
research organization which will be 
particularly active in the foreign field. 
Now turning 37, Nathan began his 
career in government service as a 
Commerce Dept. economist .in the 
eatly days of the New Deal. Since 
then he has held one policy-making 
post after another, where the pyro- 
technics of his facts and figures, par- 
ticularly in debates with the military 
over production quotas, repeatedly 
drew national attention. 


LOWER FARM GOALS DUE 


Secretary of Agriculture Clinton P. 
Anderson wants farmers to maintain 
food production about 25% above the 
1935-39 prewar volume. Wartime vol- 
ume has been running from 30% to 
35% above (page 31). 

Anderson figures that domestic and 
foreign demand will be strong through 
1946, that prices of most farm products 
will hold above government 90% of 
parity export levels. 

Tentative production goals for 1946 
include: (1) reductions in milk, poultry, 
eggs, potatoes, truck crops, soybeans, 
and peanuts; (2) increases in cotton, to- 
bacco, sugar beets, sugar cane, and feed 
crops. 

eef supplies would be increased by 
reductions in cattle on farms and 
ranches. Only a token increase in next 
spring’s pigs is wanted. 

The 1946 program will be consid- 
ered by farmers at local meetings this 
month; final goals will be announced by 
the department in January. 


MERE MILLIONS 


Accustomed to dishing out billions 
for war, the rank and file of Congress 
apparently aren’t minded to whittle 
down appropriations of mere millions. 

In the first economy test in the 
House, the usually strong and influen- 
tial Appropriations Committee got a 
bad beating. Without batting an eye, 
the House restored more than $300 
million which its committee had cut 
from a deficiency supply bill. 

The debate and ‘the votes are solid 
evidence that Congress isn’t ready yet to 
go along on an economy program, par- 
ticularly when juicy public works, and 
appropriations for veterans, are involved. 
The ease with which the House over- 
rode the committee on $158 million for 
veterans hospitals and $24,500,000 for 
veterans’ housing heralds the fight 
which congressional leaders face when 
future. liberal measures for the second 
World War veterans reach the floor. 


BLACK MARKET WAGES 


The government is going to crack 
down on a few contractors who are 
paying black market wages to building 
tradesmen. This is the only segment 
of industry which still has to get govern- 
ment approval for a wage raise. 

A survey has revealed widespread un- 


COMFORT 


around 
the Com 
clock | ee 


@ In the morning you can step from your bed (grease 
into a room that’s warm and comfortable if your heating plant is offerings. 
controlled by PENN Tem-Clock. When you go to bed, this dependable .. Josep 
servant lowers the temperature so you can enjoy the restful sleep of 
a cooler home. Then... in the morning before you arise, Tem-Clock want, bu 
brings it back to daytime level. And, it’s all done automatically... mictions O1 
assuring you greater comfort, increased convenience and important surplus is 
fuel saving. 

You'll like the PENN Tem-Clock for its many added conven- G 
iences. For instance, on this PENN control the A. M. “HI” and the 
P. M. “LO” temperature dials are not hidden behind the cover. Dan Tracy 


They’re mounted externally for convenient resetting in case it mand | 

, , : Ls ele 
should be desirable to change the hours of night-time lower tem- Sd ar 
peratures. Then, if the occasion should arise when you need either When Se 


continuous “HI” operation or continuous “LO,” PENN has made h took off 
it easy for you with a conveniently located selector knob. new assis 


User satisfaction ... such as earned by the PENN Tem-Clock ellen 
..+ has been won by PENN Automatic Controls in every field. Not ed. and 
only in heating ... but in refrigeration, air conditioning, engines, 
pumps and air compressors. If the product you are making or | 
planning can benefit by better automatic control ... check with » Tracy i 


PENN. Write Penn Electric Switch Co., Goshen, Ind. 
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gazed payments, according to John 
ett, Economic Stabilization Di- 
. Th Ity is the deduction of 
‘onl i cacens but the whole 
fom contractors’ income tax ex- 
Collett says building wage 

gation will be maintained as long 
ong inflationary pressures continue. 


DL-BUYING TO GO ON 


he Commodity Credit Corp. is plan- 
gto extend its wool-buying program 
tiling prices through next Novem- 
| This will cover the entire 1946 
instead of cutting off on June 30 
a5 previously announced. 
mee cutting its selling prices 7¢ 
. (grease basis) last month, the 
acy has sold ten million Ib. It still 
is ore than 420 million Ib. of 
stic wool in competition with im- 
ted woo! that is now priced 2¢ to 3¢ 
{grease basis) below CCC domes- 
m. Joseph C. O’Mahoney’s wool 
mittee hearings developed no pro- 
beyond 1946. CCC administra- 
want, but the State Dept. opposes, 
ctions on imports until the domes- 
as is reduced. 


IUNG THROUGH 


an Tracy, first assistant secretary of 
and former president of the 
\L’s electrical workers, is smiling 
nd won’t resign. 
Secretary Lewis Schwellen- 
took office, he appointed a couple 
assistants, left Tracy virtually 
g his thumbs. Then the sec- 
assistant secretary, Carl Moran, re- 
ed, and Schwellenbach unloaded a 
part of the administrative work on 
. With something to keep him 
y, Tracy is feeling better. 


OM “ALCOHOL RUBBER” 


t government’s decision to close 
its alcohol plants for the production 
tadiene, essential material in the 
te of synthetic rubber, was 
resting but not unexpected. Even 
ne war's early days, it was known 
it was cheaper to produce buta- 
from a petroleum base than via 
gain-alcohol route. But petroleum 
gently needed for other uses, es- 
ally for components in aviation 
So most of our synthetic ru 
from an alcohol base. 
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The switch from “alcohol rubber’ be- 
an late last year and accelerated after 
-} Day. About half of the synthetic 

rubber produced this year has come 
from petroleum, and closing of the alco- 
hol plants completes the switch. 

The farm bloc won't like this a bit. 
It will be heard from when grain sur- 
pluses return. The farm organization’s 
postwar plans are pointed toward the 
development of more industrial uses for 
farm products. 


TRADE BUREAU SPLIT 


First stab by Henry A. Wallace at 
reorganizing the Bureau of Foreign & 
Domestic Commerce for a vigorous 
foreign trade promotion policy has 
stirred up a hornet’s nest. Several of 


the bureau’s commodity specialists are 
muttering about resigning. 

The trouble started with appoint- 
ment by Wallace of Arthur Paul as 
assistant in charge of all foreign com- 
modity and trade activities. Paul is an 
old crony from Board of Economic 
Warfare days. The move is generally 
regarded as a step towards a split-up 
of the Bureau of Foreign & Domestic 
Commerce, one-half to operate on the 
international trade policy level, the 
other half to be an analytical, fact-find 
ing shop, which can’t be accomplished 
until Congress coughs up Wallace's 
enlarged budget needs. 

What the bureau’s personnel has 
stirred up is the sight of Paul appar- 
ently crowding in on Amos Taylor, 
the bureau’s veteran chief. Taylor re- 
tains his title, but the commodity 


President ‘Truman’s inner ring of 
White House advisers today numbers 
six at the top, and functions as a 
closely knit group. 

While their influence and prestige 

are bound to fluctuate, Truman’s 
closest consultants are now John W. 
Snyder, the Missouri banker become 
federal war demobilizer and recon- 
verter; James F. Byrnes, Secretary of 
State; George Allen, political trou- 
ble-shooter, choreman, and advance 
travel agent; Judge Samuel Rosen- 
man, legal adviser and foremost 
speech writer; Admiral William 
Leahy, personal chief of staff; and 
Charle G. Ross, press secretary, 
former St. Louis Post-Dispatch cor- 
respondent, and Missouri schoolmate 
of the President. 
e Moming Free-For-All—With the 
exception of Byrnes and Leahy, this 
group meets with Truman the first 
thing every morning for a free-for-all 
discussion of developments and high 
policy. They are usually joined by 
the new presidential assistant, John 
R. Steelman, Secretaries Bill Hassett 
and Matt Connelly, and the Presi- 
dent’s military aides. Each is encour- 
aged to participate in the discussion 
instead of confining himself to his 
specialized affairs, as was done under 
President Roosevelt. 

Jimmy Byrnes is his own Secre- 
tary of State. He confers alone with 
Truman several times a week. Ad- 
miral Leahy also meets with the Pres- 


Six Form Inner Ring of Truman Advisers 


ident alone almost daily after the ex- 
ecutive staff has completed _ its 
lengthy conference. 

e Fxpert’s Expert—Allen, Mississippi- 
born former secretary of the Demo- 
cratic National Committee, is one 
of the least known, most ubiquitous 
of Truman’s inner ring. A former 
District of Columbia commissioner— 
which made him for a time one- 
third of a mayor—Allen is a political 
expert’s expert‘and as such served in 
Truman’s 1944 campaign for the 
vice-presidency. He has remained 
close to Truman ever since. His in- 
fluence is construed to be on the 
liberal side of the political center 
and his counsel is solicited on a wide 
range of policy. He is the Presi- 
dent’s advance-arranger and contact 
man on his public travels. 

There’s no present indication of 

who will fill the gap left when Judge 
Rosenman, the last intimate link in 
the White House with Roosevelt, 
leaves his post in mid-January. 
@ Cabinet's Role—Shortly after Tru- 
man succeeded to the presidency 
last April, he remarked, “I intend to 
get me a cabinet.” Truman works 
more closely with his cabinet than 
his predecessor and delegates ees 
authority to its members. His White 
House executive staff rarely crosses 
wires with his cabinet members nor 
do they usurp their authority. They 
are the President’s personal advisers, 
not his administrators. 
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A typical Sly Dust Filter— heart of 
the complete dust control system. 
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divisions under him now must report 
directy to Paul on all ig matters 
in the international field. 


PERSONAL REPARATIONS? 


A sidelight on court decisions that 
the war did not start officially until the 
day after Pearl Harbor (BW—Dec.1'45, 
p7) when Congress officially declared 
war is the possibility that relatives of the 
victims of the raid may be entitled to 
collect reparations from the Japanese. 

Several hundred claims already have 
been filed with the State Dept. based 
on the contention that the Pearl Har- 
bor raid was an attack during peacetime 
and is therefore comparable with the 
Panay case in which the Japanese paid 
reparations to the relatives of the Amer- 
icans who were killed in the sinking 
of the gunboat Panay in China on Dec. 
12, 1937. 

Secretary of State James F. Byrnes 
has been telling claimants that he 
doesn’t think they will get anywhere, 
but court decisions holding that there 
was no war until the official declaration 
by Congress, Dec. 8, 1941, may force 
the State Dept. into an about face. If 
that happens, the U. S. government will 
collect any reparations and split them 
among the claimants. 


SKELETONIZED CPRB 


With deputy U. S. member William 
L. Batt lending his support, the Com- 
bined Production & Resources Board— 
set up during the war to make the most 
effective use of the resources of the 
U. S., Canada, and United Kingdom— 
will continue to function with a skele- 
ton staff. Eventually, CPRB may be ab- 
sorbed by the Social & Economic Coun- 
cil of the United Nations Organization 
(BW—Oct.27'45,p46). 
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THE COVER 


There are three sure ways of starting a 
self-labeled misstatement: “Industry 
says—;” “Labor says—;” “Agriculture 
says—.” In this democracy, no single 
voice speaks with warrant for any one of 
these groups as a whole on any issue 
worth discussing. Those who give ear to 
what the many voices of industry are 
saying on today’s issues listened care- 
fully this week to the annual Congress 
of Industry, held by the National y a0 
of Manufacturers, and took special note 
of a new voice—that of Robert R. 
Wason, elected president of N.A.M. 
for 1946 (page 19). 
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Hiding their virtues in qualities ; 
impart to other products are a whd 
series of Monsanto Plastics, lit; 
known to the layman, but vitally ; 
portant to many industries seryj 
mankind. These plastics are the Ind 
trial Resins, thermosetting resins 
liquid or dry form, among the busiest 
not the most glamorous, in Monsantd 
entire family of plastics. 


For example, these “plastics anon 
mous” bind together the componen 
of better, more resilient grinding whe 
and brake linings... they bond pi 
nolic laminates, impregnated wood ag 
phenolic molded pieces... they i 
pregnate paper, fabric, wood venes 
or pulp, which under heat and pressu 
can be converted into large decorati 
panels or rigid, complex forms, 

strong structural or operating parts 
aircraft, machinery, etc. (gears, whee 
filters, wing tabs, fillets, etc.). A form 
lation of Monsanto’s new Thalid*reg 
has proved itself a superior casti 
sealant for magnesium and aluminu 


That’s only a fraction of the jo 
Monsanto’s Industrial Resins ha 
been doing; Monsanto feels it’s as 
smaller fraction of the jobs they can ¢ 


If you have a special problem in lam 
nating, bonding, or impregnating, 
advise you to investigate the versat 
properties of these Industrial Resi 
now. And for expert advice on 
plastic problem, large or small, inqui 
about our free consultative servid 
Monsanto Plastics Technical Coun 
... ten picked plastics experts rea( 
to answer your questions. Addr 
Monsanto CuHemicaL Company, Pia 
tics Division, Springfield 2, Mass. 
*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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—E OUTLOOK 


Salient characteristic of the business picture is that we are ending the 
year with the business curve about level instead of rising. 


Reconversion got off well ahead of schedule, as President Truman 
reported last week. But now it has lost its impetus. 


Production of many types of civilian goods already is behind schedule. 
Stores aren't getting deliveries of stuff promised for Christmas. Much of 
the early reconversion gain is being lost. 


There is, nevertheless, a Pollyanna side to all this. We at least are not 
going backward, for all the widespread labor troubles. 
e 


Business’ ability just about to hold its own in the present trying circum- 
stances is due to vigor in several basic lines. 


Construction contract awards, for example, continue to score good gains. 


Steel and coal have topped off at very satisfactory figures. Carlioadings and 
electric power output are doing about as expected. 


And retail trade is booming despite the dearth of goods. Sales of New 


York department stores (only area so far reporting) were up 16% in the last 
week of November, and stores are jammed the country over. 


Consumers haven't been frightened into hanging onto their money. 
Cash, U.S. bonds, and deposits held by the people will have risen from an 
estimated $50 billion at the end of 1939 to $170 billion by Jan. 1. 


. 
Best measure of production lost due to strikes is the number of idle 
man-days chargeable to walkouts. 


This figure has risen rapidly since final victory (box, page 99). 


President Truman told the press last week that only three-quarters of 
1% of the available man-days had been lost since the end of the war. Some 
commentators took solace in this statement. Others, well enough informed 
so they should know better, expressed mystification as to where the President 
could have found such a figure. 


There is neither comfort nor mystery in it. Average the man-days lost 
through strikes in August, September, and October and you come out with 
34% of the total man-days available. 


But the catch in this is obvious. Total man-days lost in August were 
only 1,350,000, in September 3,650,000, and in October 7,800,000. 


The rate of increase, not the 34% loss, is the alarming thing. November 


undoubtedly topped October, and the figure for December, if the General 
Motors strike lasts the month, will possibly reach 12,000,000. 
e 
The strikes that closed General Motors and concerns supplying parts 


to many other auto plants shoved car output in the last week of November 
back down to where it was the middle of October. 


At 13,140 (Ward's estimate) it is down 60% from mid-November. 
Yet preliminary figures indicate that Ford had the best week since 
reconversion started. And Nash has picked up speed rapidly since turning 
out its first models in the last half of November. 
e 
Don’t count too strongly on early relief from “double taxation” of 
corporate income and dividends. : 


Congress is ready and willing to stop taxing dividends received by stock- 
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holders from earnings which have already been taxed at the corporate level. 
The Treasury displays no disposition to balk at a reasonable plan—but it is 
fussy about the method. 

The boys on Capitol Hill would like to give the stockholder credit for 
the taxes paid by the corporation. That way, voters could see it. 

But the Treasury regards such a plan as virtually unworkable. It leans 
to the idea of letting companies off on money paid out as dividends. Corpora- 
tions would have more money to give stockholders who, in turn, would turn 
more over to Uncle Sam. Collection would be much simpler than under the 
congressidnal plan. 


oe 
If corporations are exempted from paying federal income tax on divi- 
dends disbursed, we will be back to a setup very similar to the undistributed 
profits tax of 1936—37. 
The effect will be to force out—or at least provide an incentive for 


paying out—unusually high proportions of earnings as dividends. 


This plan will find favor with economists who deplore “oversaving,”’ 
believing that retention of earnings slows down the whole economy. 

It presumably would have an invigorating effect, in the long run, on the 
money markets. Corporations with slim reserves would have to borrow from 
banks or sell securities to meet unusual cash needs. 

Management, however, will be beset by the fear that need for cash will 
arise in bad times when money is hard to raise, even at a price. 

a 

The largest and best rounded diet in this country’s history is in prospect 

for late 1946 and through 1947. 


That’s the real significance of the Dept. of Agriculture’s crop and live- 


stock goals for 1946. These call for farm output somewhat below the 1944 


peak but about 25% ahead of the 1935-39 average. 


Bear in mind that the needs of our armed services will be relatively 
small. And by the time of our 1946 harvest, liberated countries will have 
taken in their first real postwar crop so relief needs will be light. 


co 
There's a fight coming over what to do with our wheat-raising capacity— 
although the politicians will dodge it as long as possible. 


The plain facts are these. Much Great Plains land is little suited for 
growing anything but wheat. If used for that purpose, the surpluses will 
pile up again. This can be avoided by (1) exporting or (2) converting the grain 
into meat, but both mean lower prices. 

Our past history is one of devotion to the cause of raising the price of 
wheat. We largely priced ourselves out of world markets, and it has required 
a vast-scale war to move the surpluses accumulated. 

War has shown far-seeing farm leaders how much meat Americans 
will put on the table if their incomes are high. They want to see wheat 
supplement corn as livestock feed—which means a wheat price down near 
the level of corn instead of half again as high. 


a 
Builders and OPA can get together on rents, sometimes at least. 


It happened this week in New York. OPA approved a rent ceiling of 
$21 a room for a 114-apartment project. This rental was described as about 
20% higher than the limit on comparable existing apartments. 
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IGURES OF THE WEEK 


Preceding Month 1941 
Week Ago Average 


HE INDEX (see chart below). . 4 1679. 1613 7 1622 


ODUCTION 
Steel Ingot Operations (% of capacity) ' 83.5 77.0 . 97.3 
Production of Automobiles and Trucks _ 16,750 27,320 , 98,236 
Engineering Const. Awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-week daily av. in thousands)... . ; $10,360 $11,527 ‘ $19,433 
Electric Power Output (million kilowatt-hours) . 3,841 3,899 52 3,130 
4,469 4,318 
$2,054 2,022 


RADE 

Miscellaneous and Lc. L. Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars) 78 8l 84 
All Other Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars) 55 62 55 
Money in Circulation (Wednesday series, millions). . aaeee $28,198 $28,026 $24,997 
Department Store Sales (change from same week of preceding year)... +9% +12% +17% 
Business Failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number) 7 17 26 


ICES (Average for the week) 

Spot Commodity Index (Moody’s, Dec. 31, 1931=100) ‘ 263.8 263.0 248.9 
Industrial Raw Materials (U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939==100). . . J 169.5 169.3 165.2 
Domestic Farm Products (U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939==100)... d 232.7 231.4 221.3 
{Finished Steel Composite (Steel, ton) a $58.27 $58.27 $56.73 
‘Scrap Steel Composite (Iron Age, ton) ; $19.17 $19.17 $18.67 
‘Copper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley, Ib.)..............ccceecececeees ‘ 12.000¢ 12.000¢ 12.000¢ 
SE IN, cc dean eESnlesccnccccccccccccceceugueeswess ; $1.68 $1.69 $1.59 
eee, eee WOO ONE, TR)... cccccccccccccccceccessenens ; 3.75¢ 3.75¢ 3.75¢ 
Cotton (middling, ten designated markets, Ib.)....... 2... 60. ceseeeeeceeees A 24.05¢ 23.62¢ 21.43¢ 
EO MOR MRD Cie dds shavigacsccccsccccccccceees Lckaeee : $1.330 $1.330 $1.340 
‘Rubber (ribbed smoked sheets, New York, Ib.).............ceee. sbbeees ; 22.50¢  22.50¢  22.50¢ 


ANCE 

% Stocks, Price Index (Standard & Poor’s Corp.).............see ne aoe ° : 134.6 134.5 102.3 
Medium Grade Corporate Bond Yield (30 Baa issues, Moody's) ; 3.13% 3.17% 3.50% 
High Grade Corporate Bond Yield (30 Aaa issues, Moody's) y 2.61% 2.62% 2.71% 
Call Loans Renewal Rate, N. Y. Stock Exchange (daily average) d 1.00% 1.00% 1.00% 
Prime Commercial Paper, 4-to-6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate)........ 3% 3% 1% 


NKING (Millions of dollars) 

Demand Deposits Adjusted, reporting member banks 39,805 39,592 38,539 
Total Loans and Investments, reporting member banks 62,057 60,945 55,093 
Commercial and Agricultural Loans, reporting member banks 6,751 6,328 6,274 
Securities Loans, reporting member banks 3,790 3,483 2,954 
U.S. Gov't and Gov't Guaranteed Obligations Held, reporting member banks. . 45,550 45,142 40,514 
Other Securities Held, reporting member banks 3,237 3,293 2,914 
Excess Reserves, all member banks (Wednesday series) 1,210 960 1,151 
Total Federal Reserve Credit Outstanding (Wednesday series) 24,331 23,987 19,520 


tliminary, week ended December Ist. +Revised. Ceiling fixed by government. SDate for ‘Latest Week’ on each series on request. 
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BREAKAGE CEASED, and so did pile-ups, 


when G.E. applied a new drive, “electric eyes”, 
and Thy-mo-trol drive to this camel-back proc- 
essing line. Result: production doubled. 


TESTING GOES FASTER, 


ek 


TO “DIAL” THE SPEED 


OR CONTROL THE TORQUE ..§ 


Here is an electronic production tool that is being 
used on a wide variety of industrial jobs to provide 
stepless, dial-set adjustment of speed, to maintain 
constant speed, and to provide the correct torque 
characteristics for each application. What G-E 
Thy-mo-trol drive does is to give you all the ad- 
vantages of a direct-current motor while operating 
on alternating-current power. 

In planning to cut postwar production costs, your 
engineers can make valuable use of the how-to- 
use-it data in our 36-page Thy-mo-trol booklet. 
Have them ask for Bulletin GEA-4025. General 
Electric Company, Schenectady 5, N. Y. 


Buy all the BONDS you can—and keep all you buy 


35% LESS TIME is required for milling fins 


nder-head forgings with a new 


yUipped with Thy-mo-trol drive, 


\tr 


the safe maximum 


A 200% INCREASE IN OUTPUT, in 


this wire-rewinding operation, resulted from 
changing to G-E Thy-mo-trol drive. Now, while 
the coil diameter is building up, maximum safe 
winding speed is uniformly maintained. 


ed speeds precisely and keeps 
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BCPA Attacks the Bottlenecks 
__WPB’s successor, surveying the items that are currently 


arce, hopes to head off the shortages that haven't yet interfered 
h reconversion. Manpower continues to be a vital factor. 


When the war ended, it was gener- 
believed that the War Production 

d would be able to breeze through 
sremaining job—reconversion. Weren’t 
cutbacks terrific? Wouldn’t labor 
storming the factory gates for jobs? 
asn’t OPA ready for the peacetime 
pods with a reconversion price for- 

Answer Is Yes, But—In most cases, 

e cutbacks were “terrific”; they wiped 
wt shortages of things such as copper, 
hluminum, and phthalic anhydride prac- 
tically overnight. But peacetime de- 
a | for things such as textile machin- 
yy, Steel sheet and strip, mechanical 
presses, and wilde coal mining 
machinery has swamped existing facili- 
ties. 

Considerable manpower was released. 
But many workers, especially women, 
left the labor market; others can’t 
wconcile themselves to a big cut in 
tke-home pay; still others balk at en- 
tering unpleasant-to-work-in, relatively- 
ow-paid industries, and some just went 
m vacation. So production of lumber, 
tton goods, gray iron, charcoal, rosin, 


and sodium bichromate is far below re- 
quirements. 

e CPA Inherits Big Job—OPA did have 
a reconversion price formula. But, as 
might be expected, it can’t always work 
out to the complete satisfaction of 
everyone concerned. So while differ- 
ences of opinion are ironed out, time 
rolls on—and the expected flood of con- 
sumer hard goods must be pushed 
farther into the future. 

Strikes, of course, have intensified 
reconversion shortages. The Civilian 
Production Administration, successor to 
WPB, has already warned that if stop- 
pages tie up basic industries such as 
coal or steel, many controls may have 
to be restored. 

CPA is not under any illusions as 
to the task ahead. Week by week it 
has seen reconversion problems blossom 
and multiply. Week by week, as a corol- 
lary, it is hearing a rising tide of com- 
plaints about the shortage of this and 
that. 

e Survey of 50 Short Items—As a re- 
sult, the CPA staff is now reviewing 
approximately 50 items—materials, com- 


ponents, and products—that are in vari- 
ous stages of scarcity. Although the 
study won’t be completed for another 
week or two, certain inferences can 
now be drawn. 

With the exception of gray iron 
castings and certain building products, 
such as hardwood flooring, today’s 
shortages are not, of themselves, block- 
ing reconversion. One of the scarcest 
items, for example, is natural rubber. 
But output of rubber products hasn't 
been cut off as a result; the use of syn- 
thetic rubber, together with general con- 
servation measures, takes care of that. 

e Orders Duplicated—Although there 
have been numerous charges of a 
sellers’ strike because of low ceiling 
prices or because manufacturers find it 
more profitable to hold their output 
for sale when the excess-profits tax 
won’t apply, CPA investigations thus 
far have failed specifically to confirm 
such charges. It’s hard to prove them. 
CPA would welcome an example it 
could nail to the wall for all to see. 

With strikes widespread and addi- 
tional ones ahead, manufacturers are 
duplicating orders, thus aggravating 
reconversion demands or at least mak- 
ing the situation look worse than it 
really is. The extreme tightness in steel 
sheet and strip is a case in point. 
¢ Construction Setback—Although some 
of the currently short items may not 
be blocking reconversion today, they 
will do so next year unless supply is 


AND ANOTHER SEASON ENDS 


Having chalked up a world’s record haul of 18,543 tons 
of iron ore in one trip, Pittsburgh Steamship Co.'s giant 
ore carrier, the Benjamin F. Fairless, and the rest of the 
Great Lakes ore and coal fleet began tying up this week 
a their 1945 season came to an end. Grain carriers will 
operate until Dec. 15 when ice closes shipping on the 


= 


Great Lakes until next spring. Over-all tonnage of grain 
shipped in the ’45 season may run as high as 17,700,000 


tons against 16,280,880 moved the previous season. Ship- 
ments of ore, however, wére off more than 6,000,000 tons; 
84,700,000 tons were hauled during the season just ended. 
The end of the season also found the lakes’ coal move- 
ment about 5,000,000 tons short—with coal strikes blamed 
—of last season’s total of 55,491,459 tons. 


increased. One of the best examples 
is building materials. To meet the 
over-all construction goal of about $7 
billion in 1946, some 40% to 50% 
higher than this year’s estimated total, 
output of gypsum board and lath must 
go up about 25%, brick 30%, cast- 
iron soil pipe 65%. 

In fact, CPA’s study of scarcities is 
primarily directed toward seeking out 
and forestalling the bottlenecks that 
threaten in the future. To do that, 
present shortages must be understood 
for what they are now—whether they re- 
flect insufficient labor, low wages, de- 
pendence on imports, a temporary bulge 
in demand—and remedial action insti- 
tuted. 
© High Spots in Survey—Some of the 
materials, components, and products 
being looked into include: 

Lumber—A two-month old strike in 
the northwest woods, one of the two 
most important producing areas, has 
upset production calculations. Before 
the strike, it was estimated that 7,000,- 
000,000 b. ft. of lumber would be pro- 
duced in the present quarter. Estimates 
now run some 15% lower. As a result, 
current stocks of less than 6,000,000,- 
000 b. ft. won't increase as originally ex- 
pected and next year’s construction pro- 
gram is thereby endangered. 

Natural rubber—Until rubber organ- 
izations in Java, Malaya, and Sumatra 
are rebuilt, no substantial increase in 
the current supply—chiefly from Ceylon, 
Africa, and Latin America—is looked 
for. Together with a shrinking stock- 
pile, this new supply is sufficient to 
cover essential needs for the manufac- 
ture of tires and other products that 
require varying amounts of natural rub- 
ber. Rubber will-remain under inter- 
national allocation by the Combined 
Raw Materials Board for an indefinite 

riod. 

Tin—Like natural rubber this is a 
eee industry would like more of; 
ut the shortage isn’t holding up re- 
conversion. Strict control plus conserva- 
tion is stretching the supply (BW— 
Sep.22’45,p19). New receipts will con- 
tinue to lag behind essential needs 
next year, with our stockpile continu- 
ing to fill in the deficit. Priorities 
assistance has already been extended for 
machinery and equipment needed in 
the Far East producing areas. It will 
probably be a long time before adequate 

—s begin. 

xray iron castings—It is just as diffi- 
cult as ever to get manpower into the 
foundries and operations are still way 
below capacity. CPA recently gave 
producers preferential treatment. for 
machinery and equipment to increase 
output through mechanization and 
modernization—conveyor systems, dust 
collectors, air-conditioning units. The 


16 


shortage is serious because gray iron 
goes into ee all reconversion 
products (BW —Oct.13’45,p36). 
Cotton -Output is now at the 
rate of 2,200,000,000 linear yards quar- 
terly, although requirements could ab- 
sorb almost the industry’s complete 
capacity—approximately three billion 
m 4 per quarter. Close to this total 
was turned out in the second quarter 
of 1942; but manpower shortages, the 
result of low wages, have cut into opera- 
tions. With Great Britain exporting a 
fraction of prewar volume and with 
Japan out of the export market entirely, 
the pressure of world demand falls on 


FLOWERS FOR THE DEPARTED 


The makings of a fragrant mystery 
biossomed at OPA last week when a 
floral tribute to bygone food rationing 
was trotted in by a messenger, with 
photographers close at his heels, and 
intrusted to secretary Mary Brown 
(above). Without a card, bearing only 
the inscription, “Gone But Not For- 
gotten,” the piece is a reconversion 
phenomenon which Price Adminis- 
trator Chester Bowles is pondering 
between congressional hearings. 


domestic mills. A strike is possible 
early next year, thus delaying the pros- 
pect of relief before the latter part of 
1946. 

Lead—Because of labor shortages in 
the mines and the exhaustion of domes- 
tic reserves, imports to supplement our 
needs are imperative. Moreover, Euro 
is now competing with the U. S. for the 
world sce thus adding to the diffi- 


culty of meeting our requiren Es fits au 


mated new supply of 255,000 ing ¢h,, Hilpormal 
quarter (including imports 0.000 Mand of 
tons) is strictly allocated for a\ 10 can get 
batteries, collapsible tubes, acthy) ible to 
lead, and chemicals, The st... {pile phosph 
now only about one-fourth i size i, MiMgeterge 
1943 (276,000 tons) and woul. be oo}, to eval 
bled up in about a month if deman; Mois we 
were unrestricted. time _af 

Brick—Although interagenc, actio, Antin 


has helped (BW—Nov.10'45,; 
still has a long production ro 
From an estimated output of (30,009 
000 brick in the current quarter, oy: 
put must average 800,000,000 
next year to maintain con 


ating t 
About 

ae OW! 
security 
mony 1s 
hich 1 


, Drick 


ihead 


iarter}; 
tTuction 


hopes. More manpower is needed ty fmmthe sam 
augment. production of plants nowfmmmetal i 
operating and to reopen new ones. ered at 

Cast-iron soil pipe—The required step- Iimmests Of s 
up here is even greater than brick—imp case { 
from an estimated 50,000 tons thisilitime to 
quarter to a quarterly average of 85,000 imuncover 
tons next year.* Helpel by a price inom wh 
crease from OPA, producers were ablejqmcontrol: 
to offer higher wages and shipment;fmpnd, ob 
have increased smartly. The questionjamhey'll b 
is whether the favorable trend will ac. Mech 
celerate in the months ahead as ex.qgended, | 
panding construction requires ever-in-gagor mec! 


oming 
evs to 
Ity of 
sulted 


creasing quantities of soil pipe. 
Penicillin—Output has turned down- 

ward recently. One of the reasons is 

the relatively poor grade of corn avail- 


able for corn-steeped liquor, used as ajmmn conju 
food for growing penicillin mold. Injmpty Ads 
about a month, a better grade of corn ismmet need 
expected to be available, thus reversinggmmhe han 


pactors. 
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uch equ 
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the production curve. Meanwhile, for 
eign demand has so piled up that hos 
pital requirements have been frequenth 
lost in the shuffle. CPA recently rq 
imposed controls so as to give hos 
pitals preferential treatment. 

Corundum—The supply of corundum 
an abrasive used in optical work anc 
to rough-grind billets and heavy cast 
ings, comes from South Africa. Min 
labor there is reportedly short and or 
reserves have been depleted by heavw 
wartime demand. The shortage wil 
continue indefinitely; thus controls ar 
being continued so as to meet essen 
tial needs. 

Sodium bichromate—This chemica 
goes into the process of chrome platin 
and leather tanning. If enough laboy 
could be recruited, existing facilitie 
could probably meet demand. For th 
present, a major pinch has been averte 
by the shutdown of General Motors 
one of the big users of chrome plating 

Rotenone—This is an insecticide wit 
agricultural applications. Like tin an 
natural rubber, a sharp expansion | 
supply must await the rebuilding 0 
supply sources from Malaya and thé 


curren 
hind, ; 


Netherlands East Indies. cs. It’s 
Sodium phosphate—The shortage omy ™muc 
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tts and oils resulted in greater-than- 
normal demand for this item in soap 
.q other detergents. If manufacturers 
can get more fats and oils, they will be 
ble to cut down on the use of sodium 
shosphate, which has a bearing on 
detergent action. It is still too early 
tp) evaluate that possibility; fats and 
ils went off the ration list only a short 
time 320. - 3 : ; 
Antimony—The best chance of alleyi- 
sting the scarcity here lies in Ching. 
shout 17,000 tons of antimony there 
owned by the U. S., part of the 
ity for a loan. However, the anti- 
mony is mixed in with tin and tungsten, 
hich represents additional security for 
he same loan. More important, this 
inetal is not in one place—it was scat- 
wed around the country in the inter- 
sts of safety during the war and is now 
» case for the treasure hunters. From 
me to time, a few hundred tons are 
ncovered and then flown to India, 
om where it is shipped to this country. 
ontrols still govern use of the metal 
md, obviously, it’s hard to tell when 
Mechanical presses—When the war 
ded, industry rushed to place orders 
ot mechanical presses, used in metal- 
oming*work. They are one of the 
ys to mass production and thé diffi- 
uty of getting~deliveries has probably 
ulted in considerable over-ordering. 
1 conjunction with the Surplus Prop- 
y Administration, CPA is trying to 
needed presses that may still be in 
he hands of Army and Navy con- 
actors. Plants not now using mechan- 
al presses are also being asked to put 
wh equipment on the market. 
Coal mining machinery—Cutting and 
uding machines, shaker conveyors, and 
xomotives for underground use, are 
Ineeded by the coal mining industry. 
seems to o a components problem. 
uilders can’t always get the kind of 
itifriction bearings they need; nor 
mn they get enough high-speed chain, 
ad electrical controls, and motors. 
rt of the trouble is attributable to 
kes in the plants of the producers of 
mponents. 
Rosin—This product, which has a host 
uses—from the production of soap, 
per, and paint to the manufacture of 
thetic rubber and chewing gum— 
int come under control until late 
the war, in February this year. The 
wernment started out with a-hand- 
e stockpile of 1,600,000 bbl. (equal 
about 1944 spe at a legacy from 
} program of subsidizing rosin pro- 
cers. But this is all gone now, and 
conversion demand must be met out 
current production, which is lagging 
ind, again because of labor } a 


Truman at Grips With Labor 


Despite union leaders’ bitter opposition to proposed fact- 
finding machinery, U.A.W. may have to accept President's program 
as best way out of its difficulties in the General Motors strike. 


With hopes—if not expectations— 

dashed by failure of his Labor-Manage- 
ment Conference to work out some plan 
for settling labor disputes, President 
Truman reluctantly went into action 
this week. He asked Congress to enact 
an industry version of the Railway 
Labor Act and to set up interim fact- 
finding machinery to consider automo- 
tive and steel industry disputes. 
e Acts in Desperation—It was a last- 
resort move for the White House, and 
it was timed to snatch the legislative 
ball away from a Congress which dur- 
ing the labor-management parley had 
been drafting bills calling for drastic 
curbs on organized labor, readying them 
for introduction last Monday. 

The President grabbed the play by 
announcing early in the day that he 
was sending a labor message to Con- 
gress, and » Pe with his labor advisers, 
rushed a statement to completion. But 
if he had hoped that labor would be 


pleased by his effort to save it from 


tougher regulatory measures, disillus- 
ionment was speedy. 

e Bitter Attack—First, William Green, 
A.F.L. president, and then in quick 
succession John L. Lewis of the United 
Mine Workers and Philip Murray of 


C.I.0., lashed out at the President's 
proposals as intended, in the words of 
Murray, “to weaken and _ ultimately 
destroy labor union organizations’ by 
taking away their freedom to strike. 

This was. C.1.0.’s bitterest attack 
against government policy since 1932, 
marking the culmination of that union's 
mounting dissatisfaction over Truman's 
labor and social program. 
¢ Principle at Stake—Management, too, 
was cautious but unenthusiastic, al- 
though some of its representatives at 
the President’s conference had done 
considerable plugging for fact-finding 
machinery. 

Primarily, management—as well as 
labor—had one very important princi- 
ple at stake. The President’s proposal 
stated specifically that fact-finding 
boards should be given the right to 
subpoena individuals or records bearing 
upon any issues in dispute. That would 
mean that jealously guarded corpora- 
tion books could be forced open on 
the demand of labor. 

e Capitol Hill Approves—-Refusal of 
G.M. to open its books to inspection 
has been one of the principal points 
in dispute between G.M. and the 
United Auto Workers, and other cor- 


Close collaboration between William Green, AFL. president (left), and 
John L. Lewis, head of U.M.W., so evident during the Labor-Management 


Conference, continued after the parley’s close as both Jashed out bitterly at the 


s. It’s tough work and doesn’t pay 
conference’s byproduct—President Truman’s proposal for labor legislation. 


ry much. 
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porate managements share G.M.’s de- 
termination to keep figures on indus- 
trial operations a private matter. 

Almost universal approval of the 
President's proposals came from only 
one quarter—Capitol Hill, where the 
Senate and House had been hoping for 
the Truman leadership which Secre- 
tary of Labor Lewis Schwellenbach had 
promised would be forthcoming if the 
Labor-Management Conference failed 
to bring results (BW—Dec.1'45,p98). 

The program might piledrive through 
the House before Christmas, but the 
unions can be expected to put strong 
and effective pressure on the Senate. 
Hence, it is unlikely that the Presi- 
dent will have his complete fact-find- 
ing legislation holiday-wrapped under 
his White House Yule tree. 


e¢ What Truman ha vase Basa down 
to its essentials, the President’s proposal 


called for legislation which would cover 
only major disputes in such industries 
as steel, automobiles, aviation, mining, 
oil, utilities, and communications. 

It would provide that whenever col- 
lective bargaining breaks down and 
conciliation fails in major disputes, the 
Secretary of Labor may certify to the 
President that intervention is needed to 
protect the national public interest. 

That formal certification would auto- 
matically bind labor not to strike, and 
management not to alter wages or con- 
ditions of employment for five days dur- 


ing which the President would appoint 
a prey . committee, 20 days dur- 
€ 


ing which the committee would study 
presentations by both disputants, and 
an additional five days after board 
deliberations have closed. 

Most of labor’s objections are aimed 

against this requirement of a strike-free 
30-day “cooling off” period. 
e Bid for Public Opinion—The fact- 
finding committee would be charged 
with reporting its findings, or recom- 
mendations, but the disputing parties 
would not be bound legally to accept 
the board’s solution. Actually, how- 
ever, public opinion would be expected 
to crystallize behind the board’s recom- 
mendations and—as it works out in the 
railroad cases handled under the model 
Railway Labor Act—there would be a 
general tendency to accept the board’s 
findings, or to resume nepali on 
the basis of its recommendations. 

The whole procedure would be used 
sparingly, and not at all—as the Presi- 
dent emphasizes—in “small industries or 
to small labor disputes in large indus- 
tries.” The reason is clear. If all labor 
disputes were turned over to fact-find- 
ing machinery, the result would be new 
confusion and the growth of a profusion 
of new bureaus. Collective bargaining 
would break down. 

Truman’s legislative program was ac- 


companied by a request that, pending 
congressional action, General Motors 
Corp. and the United ‘Automobile 
Workers in the current strike and 
United States Steel Corp. and the 
United Steelworkers in their pending 
dispute accept the operation of this 
federal fact-finding machinery. 

e Demands Return to ‘Work—The 
G.M. situation is made particularly 
complex by the fact that with a strike 
in effect, official fact-finding is being 
initiated belatedly. Historical prece- 
dent is that the fact-finding principle 
is a device for averting stoppages. To 
get around that, the President de- 
manded that U.A.W. strikers return to 
work before the start of panel hearings. 
He did not preclude fact-finding if the 
workers refused, but there was little 
doubt that if strike pressure continued 
panel deliberations would be painfully 
slow. 

U.A.W. strike leaders, particularly 
R. J. Thomas, president, and Walter 
Reuther, vice-president in charge of the 
union’s G.M. division, said that if the 
decision were in their hands, they would 
refuse to return to work. Actually, it is 
up to 250 rank-and-file representatives 
of striking locals, convening in a hastil 
called meeting in Detroit this week 
end, but these men can be expected to 
follow the union leadership. 

e Fact-Finding Favored—In principle, 
U.A.W., leaders say that they are by no 
means opposed to fact-finding, point 
out that they have asked a 14-member 
public board to consider the merits of 
their dispute with G.M. They are, 
however, suspicious of the present pro- 
posal. There is no doubt in their minds 
that it was worked out with the knowl- 
edge of management men, and, in an 
effort to prove that, they quote a pre- 
diction broadcast two days before Tru- 
man’s announcement by Eric Johnston 
that, while the Labor-Management 
Conference failed to act on fact-finding, 
“We are going to hear more about this 
technique.” Union leaders were not 


consulted, were caught in flatfooted* 


surprise by the Truman proposal. Be- 
fore they accept it, they want to know 
whether Johnston was speaking with 
foreknowledge or foresight. 
. on the Answer—What the 
U.A.W. rank and file “choose” to do 
may well depend on whether a satisfac- 
tory answer is had, one that will be con- 
vincing enough evidence that fact-find- 
ing can produce at least as much for 
U.A.W. as a standpat attitude in its 
G.M. showdown fight. A similar at- 
titude is being taken by Murray’s 
United Steelworkers of America, which 
referred the question to a special ses- 
sion of its policy committee, meeting 
next week in Pittsburgh. 
Although it is not Hy oo part of the 


new Truman program, one t 
fact-finding works was und 

the oil industry wage disput 
before a three-man commit 

the President named as a re 
October’s strike (page 98). 

was inauspicious, bogged on iss 
of access to company profit ficur 

e Not a Parallel Case—in » 
ters, there is doubt whethe: 
finding plan is as efficacio 
President hopes. The mere 
his program has some similar ’ 
Railway Labor Act, and that thic lat 
has worked well in holding down x 
road strikes, is not sufficient answer 

There are certain sharp differen 

in the two. The Railway Labor 4 
was not drawn up by government, } 
by railroad brotherhoods and ailro 
managements. The mature broth 
hoods have a better record of disc; 
line than the industrial unions. A 
the railroad industry, as a public utilit 
can make no secret of its cost data a 
financial records. 
e Sharp Contrast—Even more impe 
tant, the fact-finding machinery ar 
“cooling off” period in the railro, 
statute are only links in a chain 4 
procedure which requires well-defing 
bargaining steps before disputants c: 
avail themselves of the aid of feder 
fact-finders. Thus, collective bargaiq 
ing cannot be sidestepped. 

Most vital of all, however, is tl 
long record of close cooperation 
tween unions and management in tl 
railway field. No such historical bac 
ground of good labor relations exists i 
other industries. Particularly sharp 
the contrast between the railroads an 
the embattled auto industry. 

Witness, for instance, the week 
maneuvering between G.M. an 
U.A.W. Late last week came G.M. 
offer to operate bottleneck parts plan 
exclusively for the needs of competin 
companies. Although U.A.W.’s R. 
Thomas only a week before had sai 
the union was considering making t 
same proposal (and had predicted G.\ 
would say no to it), he hotly denied 14 
sponsibility for a letter, with his signa 
ture, which said the G.M. oifer wa 
a “welcome surprise” and “TI shall, 0 
course, accept the offer.” 

e Locals Raise a Row—When the le 
ter was publicized, the reaction fron 
a number of key U.AW. locals i 
parts plants—that callback of so 

members to work on competitive pa 

while others remained idle would lead 
to more internal difficulties for U.A.W 
leaders—was so hot that Thomas has 
tened to tell a press conference tha 
he had not seen the letter before ! 
was mailed, and had not been con 
sulted on it. 

Why G.M. should make the offe 


+ 
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; the subject of wide discussion. On 
surface, it seemed to play directly 
» the hands of the U.A.W. policy 
“divide and conquer’—by striking 
company while or a its com- 
ators to maintain full production. 
Kehind G.M. Action—Fact is, how- 
_ that there are several reasons for 
king the offer: (1) G.M. competitors 
wid not be greatly aided as long as 
ws and bearings strikes continue, (2) 
m a public relations standpoint the 
countered U.A.W. claims that 
onus Of the strike is on company 
¢ union, (3) if the union accepted or 
it refused, one bloc of workers or 
ther would be riled by the union 
piers’ decision. 
Meanwhile, G.M. announced nego- 
ions were being resumed with 
A.W. without government assistance. 
he company pointed out that, if such 
mbling blocks as union use—or 
we, as G.M. charged—of picketing 
iid be surmounted, there was noth- 
sto prevent going on with wage dis- 
sions. 
UA.W. on Defensive—On another 
fo industry-U.A.W. front, negotia- 
s between the union and Chrysler 
ne broken off without an agreement 
g reached on extension of an ex- 
ing contract. Result is that 60,000 
brysler U.A-W. workers are without a 
ntract. Despite that, strike action 
w is unlikely. 
All told, the week’s developments put 
A.W. definitely on the defensive— 
much so that many believed the 
jon might accept Truman’s proposal 
tas the best way out of a bad situa- 
m, the best way out of avoiding the 
ect loss of a strike. 


» con 


4 offe 
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or its crowded program, the Golden Anniversary Con- 
ess of the National Assn. of Manufacturers, held in 
ew York this week, drew on a wide array of leadership, 
pified by (left to right) such N.A.M. industrialists as 
‘oud Wampler, Carrier Corp. president, dealing with 
anagement’s responsibility to the public, and Frederick 


N.A.M. Sizes Up the New Era 


Discussions by manufacturers, unified by present problems, 
reflect spirit of confidence. Robert R. Wason, known as a maker 
of slogans and policies, is elevated to organization's presidency. 


The gales of worldwide unrest roared 
around the towers of New York’s Wal- 
dorf-Astoria Hotel this week where the 
National Assn. of Manufacturers held 
its fiftieth annual convention. A. host 
of redeployed industrial specters stalked 
beside delegates in cocktail bars, ban- 
quet halls, and conference chambers. 

Labor was on a rampage. The strug- 
gle toward reconversion was hampered 
by persisting material shortages. Chaos 
abroad stymied foreign markets, en- 
couraged the advance of socialistic 
programs. 

And New York still echoed to British 

Laborite Harold J. Laski’s speech at- 
tacking capitalism in general and Amer- 
ican capitalism specifically. 
e Unified, Confident—Only apparent 
effect of these difficulties was to draw 
the 4,500 manufacturers more closely 
together. Other factors gave a spirit 
of confidence to discussions of peace- 
time changeovers. It was the first 
N.A.M. meeting since the war and it 
marked a definite loosening of govern- 
mental hobbles. Moreover the New 
Deal seemed a thing of the past. There 
was a decline from the usual number 
of speakers from Washington and an 
obvious shift in N.A.M. appeal to the 
general public. 

To members not on the inside of 
N.A.M. politics, the election of the new 
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C. Crawford, head of Thompson Products, discussing 
management's responsibility for full employment; such 
public figures as President James B. Conant of Harvard, 
who conducted a forum on atomic energy; and Capt. Har- 
old Stassen, U.S.N.R., G.O.P. presidential prospect, who 
addressed the dinner on America as a world power. 


president provided a major surprise of 
the convention. The dark horse was 
Robert R. Wason (see cover), president 
of Manning, Maxwell & Moore, Inc., 
New York. 

e Reconverter—Wason earned the re- 
spect of top N.A.M. officials by his 
work as head of the organization’s re- 
conversion council and as chairman of 
its advisory committee on economic 
policy. He admits that he was as sur- 
prised as anybody when the N.A.M. 
presidency was offered him—which illus- 
trates his modesty and his reluctance 
to dramatize his abilities. 

The delegates discovered Wason to 

be a man of 57 years, of medium height, 
with a barrel chest, a clean style of 
articulating clear ideas, a wide and ready 
smile. He is a fervent advocate of es- 
tablished N.A.M. policy. He is cer- 
tain that the American system of free 
enterprise is superior to all rivals; that, 
after winning two wars, it becomes the 
only hope of winning the peace. 
e Maker of Slogans—Wason has the ad- 
vertising man’s knack of putting his 
convictions into striking phrase and 
ringing slogan. 

He salts his oratory with sweeping 
illustrations from the economic errors 
of all nations. Thus: “France lost its 
birthright with Leon Blum’s New 
Deal.” “Every American knows that 
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CALL TO WASHINGTON 


Herman W, Steinkraus, president of 
Bridgeport Brass Co., is now reported 
to be slated for election next May to 
the presidency of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the U.S. Like Eric 
Johnston, who has become movie czar 
during his fourth term as chamber 
head, Steinkraus (55 on Dec. 16) takes 
a special interest in labor relations, 
was a delegate to the Washington 
Labor-Management Conference, is 
a veteran of the first World War. 


monopoly is bad, including the legal 
monopoly that labor enjoys.” “In nor- 
mal times American manufacturing 
alone supplies 25% of the jobs, but 
takes 100% of the abuse for unemploy- 
ment.” 

Associates of Wason, realizing that 

his formal education ended with high 
school, are frequently puzzled by the 
breadth and depth of his economic 
ideas. The answer is that Wason is a 
tireless reader, that he avidly absorbed 
information during the years of argu- 
ment among the top-rank economists 
comprising his N.A.M. committee on 
economic policy. 
e Success Story—Wason’s is a good, old- 
fashioned, rags-to-riches success story. 
He was born “in great poverty” at 
Ashtabula, Ohio, of Scotch-Irish parent- 
age. His father was a building contrac- 
tor. At eleven Wason got his first job, 
delivering groceries, wages $1.25 a 
week. 

As a young man he worked as a sailor 
on the Great Lakes, sweated as a long- 
shoreman (and a member in good 
standing of the union). He knows what 
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it means to be laid off without notice as 
winter sets in. He believes in unions as 
a means of protecting labor. 

e From the Docks—It was a big day 
when young Wason got a job opcrating 
a Brown hoist to el ore at a wage 
of $80 monthly. But he was sharp 
tbe to realize the limitations of the 
muscle market. Wason shifted to a 
job as newspaper reporter, switched to 
the advertising staff. 

For years thereafter he progressed in 

advertising, sales planning, and merchan- 
disipg with headquarters in Cleveland 
and later in Cincinnati. 
e@ Into Manufacturing—But New York 
bankers had spotted him. ‘They lured 
him to New York in 1929, and in the 
teeth of the impending slump intro- 
duced him into manufacturing—as head 
of the Clark Lighter Co., makers of 
cigarette lighters. He was rescued from 
this spot by Colby M. Chester, chair- 
man of Gencral Foods Corp., and a 
power in N.A.M. 

Chester was a director of Manning, 

Maxwell & Moore, which needed a 
president. In 1931, Wason took the 
job. ‘The company makes cranes, hoists, 
valves, gages, control devices, and other 
instruments. 
@As a Merchandiser—Wason’s mer- 
chandising influence is secn in the com- 
pany’s distribution of a greater oe 
centage through jobbers, in diversifica- 
tion, redesign, and new products. Sales 
volume in 1945 was $27 million, is 
expected to level off to a postwar figure 
of $20 million. 

At this weck’s N.A.M. meeting 
Wason accepted the reins of leader- 
ship from the retiring president, Ira 
Mosher. 

A highlight of the convention was 

the symposium on the future of the 
atomic Seal presided over by J. 
Howard Pew, president, Sun Oil Co. 
e Employment Discussed—Production 
and employment were discussed at a 
meeting under the direction of Ward 
M. Canaday, chairman, Willys-Over- 
land Motors. 

James H. McGraw, Jr., president, 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., presided 
at a key session on foreign oh ws and 
world trade. 

Other major subjects with the chair- 
men of the discussions were: industrial 

rogress and legislative outlook, J. A. 
lartley, president Braun Corp.; labor 
relations, Ray 5S. Livingstone, vice- 
president, Thompson Products; return 
of the heroes, J. P. Spang, Jr., presi- 
dent, Gillette Safety Razor Co.; what's 
ahead in government spending and 
taxes, Lewis A. Dibble, president, East- 
em Malleable Iron Co.; patents and 
industrial research, R. J. Dearborn, 
president, Texaco Development Corp.; 
public relations, Colby M. Chester. 


N.C.A.B.’s Debu 


New organization of | 
nessmen, with leftish prog 
hears OPA’s Bowles praise’ 
sading’” as country’s need, 


A new national business: 
ciation staged its coming-out part 
New York this week on the if 
annual meeting of the Nat: 
of Manufacturers. ‘The infant out 
an incorporated outgrowth ot 
nessmen-for-Roosevelt and Bu 
for-Wallace committees of 
1945, now three months old wd 
name of the New Council of Any 
Business, Inc. 

@An Assist—N.C.A.B. 
with an able assist from the ‘Iry 
Administration. Featured attractior 
N.C.A.B.’s program was Price Adin 
trator Chester Bowles, who told th 
group, “The country and American 
ness need your crusading point of vig 
and added some sharp stabs at 
hackneyed pressure group slogan 
what is good for business must b¢ 
for the country.” 

Next morning Bowles went a 

town to tcll N.A.M. to its facc, “ 
recommendation of your leaders for 
removal of price control in 60 day 
reckless in the extreme.” 
e Elated—N.C.A.B. made no attem} 
hide its good fortune in getting Bo 
to substitute for its originally s 
uled speaker, Sen. Harley M. Kilg 
West Virginia Democrat. It felt 
Bowles’ twin appearances should 
N.C.A.B. on the map. 

Incorporated last — the 
Council didn’t set up shop until 1 
October with an organization mect 
in Chicago. Most of the 100-odd « 
ter members are veterans of the busi 
groups which lobbied with newsp: 
ads for Roosevelt’s re-election 
Henry A. Wallace’s confirmation as ‘ 
retary of Commerce, and which |: 
combined in support of Bretton W ox 
Their political taste buds thus whctt 
they decided to adhere to project op 
tions instead of following a carcet 
merely speaking in behalf of those b 
nessmen who, on most issues, d 
agree with N.A.M. or the U.S. Cha 
ber of Commerce. 

e Headed by Publisher—First presid 
of N.C.A.B. is George C. Hatch, 
eral manager of the Intermountain ! 
work and publisher of the Og 
(Utah) Standard-Sentinal. Other ¢ 
cers are Wesley E. Sharer, execuf 
vice-president of Wesley E. Sharer 


made it 


Associates, Chicago industrial design¢ 


William L. Mass, secretary of Pac 
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gad Equipment Co., Los Angeles; 
Jaros, president of Kompolite, 
New York; and Samuel Rubin, 
dent of Faberge, Inc., New York. 


of llstive director of the Washington 
; is H. L. McCarthy, for ten years 
'og sal social securit Dobctas in Wis- 
ise Wie, Illinois, and Indiana, one time 


of De Paul’s college of commerce. 
ed (CA.B. calls itself the most con- 
give Of all groups bidding for busi- 
membership, but in the semantics 
\(iiite day its program is considerably 

i of center. 
u lows Truman Line—Its platform 
Out els almost identically that of the 
san Administration, favoring such 
‘i as “full employment,” the 65- 
‘+ Hian-hour wage mininium, the $25- 
\lermii-weeks jobless pay plan, repeal 


he Smith-Connally Antistrike Act. 

the collective bargaining front, 

its .B. is for action along the lines 

| rugiite McMahon mediation and arbi- 

rs ps on bill, which is about what Piesi- 
44am 


Truman asked of Congress this 
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weck, but is opposed to the Ball-Burton- 
Hatch poker. te arbitration proposal. 

The original membership — the 

300 mark in November and McCarthy 
says he is confident of reaching the first 
established goal of 1,000 by Feb. 1, 
1946. He characterized the member- 
ship as being chiefly in the 800 to 
1000-employee class, with the biggest 
member to date the employer of only 
5,000, and heaviest enrollment in the 
Middle West, but with New York and 
Los Angeles chapters growing. 
e 18 States Represented—The member- 
ship list shows 18 states represented, 
nearly all in the northern tier of states, 
although Louisville, Atlanta, and Dallas 
are represented. 

Membership eligibility includes re- 
tailer, distributor, and manufacturer, 
and the price of admission ranges from 
$50 to $500 annually on the stated net 
worth of the joining company. Indi- 
vidual and professional memberships 
also are offered, at from $25, for asso- 
ciates, to $500-$1000 for sustaining. 


RTABLE DECOYS TO LURE THE ENEMY 


barges (below, right) that—at all but 
close range—were hard to distinguish 
from steel ones. Inflated on the 
beaches and laden with rubber tanks 
(above) and guns (right)—complete 
down to phony tires—the barges were 


Air Rate Row 


Pan American boosts fare 
to London after British protest 
reduction. Whole question will 
be aired at 1946 conference. 


Transatlantic air competition fought 

its way through a stretch of bumpy 
weather this week but is apparently in 
the clear again now. 
@ Fare Raised $100—Pan American Air- 
ways, after being forced by the British 
government to cut its New York to 
London schedule from five to two 
flights a week when it reduced one- 
way passenger fares to $275, has agreed 
to boost them to $375, the established 
prewar rate in an agreement which 
Pan Am officials had with the British 
government. 

The — competitors—American 
Overseas Airlines (formerly American 


useful to draw fire from actual inva- 
sion operations. The air-filled “hoax- 
es,” including planes and Bofors guns, 
even had kits for “punctures.” 


Export Airlines) and British Overseas 
Airways Corp.—so far are continuing to 
charge $572, the going rate for all lines 
during the war. 

Both A.O.A. and Pan Am have now 
been granted the right to fly seven 
trips a week. B.O.A.C., because of a 
current shortage of planes, probably 
will continue for some time on the pres- 
ent schedule of one flight a week. Ulti- 
mately, the British are sure to take up 
their option of flying the same number 
of flights over the route as the total 
that has been granted to the American 
operators. 
¢ To Consult on Rates—Most impor- 
tant long-term aspect of the seebble ta 
the tacit agreement growing out of the 
case that all operators flying over a 
single route will henceforth consult on 
all questions of rates and schedules, 
rather than attempt to enforce uni- 
lateral action. 

The International Air Transport 
Assn., created at the Chicago inter- 
national air conference a year ago to 
centralize the handling of all jurisdic- 
tional issues among the operators in 
international services, has recently set 
up a series of regional control organiza- 
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tions similar to those which have long 
existed in the steamship field. 

Participants in the recent controversy 
are all to , venti members of the North 
Atlantic Conference, which will hold 
its inaugural sessions early in 1946. At 
this meeting, all lines operating over 
the North Atlantic will be expected to 
air their views on existing rates. If Pan 
Am can prove at that meeting that it 
can — without a subsidy on a one- 
way fare of $275, presumably it will 
have a chance to reinstate that rate. 
It is certain now, however, that the 
rate adopted at that conference will be 
made uniform for all operators on 
that run. 
¢ More Competition—Only three op- 
erators fly the North Atlantic now, but 
the number is expected to grow next 
year. 

‘Transcontinental & Western Air, Inc., 
is already flying its second survey trip 
over the run and, unless the newest 
effort of Sen. Pat McCarran to reduce 
American transatlantic operations to 
service by a single “chosen instrument” 
is successful, others may apply for the 
right to fly this heavy traffic route. 

Both the Dutch and the French flew 


“PATIENCE AND FORTITUDE” PAY OFF 


For five years bossy, vituperative Fiorello La Guardia, outgoing mayor of N 


extensive, long-distence « 
ices before tne \ 
Swedes have been exien 
mercial air network. Ti: 
continental European opx 
pected to enter the competit 
as planes are available. 


Steel Strategy? 


Eastern efforts to obt 
lower rates for shipments to 
Coast are believed inspired | 
West's hopes for own indus 

a 
J. S-. 
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Western steel as an integ 
dustrial entity is an unfinished | 
puzzle with some pieces stil! m 
and others widely scattered. ‘i| 
est fragment has turnec up at bu: 
N. Y., where the Central Freight , 
next week will hear an applicatior 
25% lower freight rates on st 
inland points to the Atlantic ( 
water shipment to the West Coat 

Such a reduction would tend t 
inland steel-producing centers tl 


York City, has entertained the citizenry in weekly broadcasts over munic] 
station WNYC, with advice on how to cook a rib roast, beat the black mar\ 
bring up children, and—during last summer's newspaper strike—with a req 
ing of the comic strips. His broadcast benediction, “patience and fortitud 
became a catchphrase. This week the Little Flower turned his squeaky voi 
to profitable account, signing up with American Broadcasting Co. for a | 
minute weekly program of free and fancy commentary at 9:30 Sunday nig 
beginning Jan. 6. The contract is on a sustaining basis, but La Guardia pro 
ably will never deliver an unsponsored broadcast. At midweek half-a-dox 
sponsors were actively interested. Both the Hat Corp. of America and John 
Stetson Co. were reportedly thinking of hitching themselves to the bro: 
black sombrero which earned La Guardia the pseudonym, “The Hat 
But La Guardia finally signed with Floyd Odlum’s Liberty magazine for 
reported $2,000 a week. This is big money for a newcomer to radio co! 
mentary, though well below the top money makers: Walter Winchell (son 
$7,200 a week); Drew Pearson“(about $4,000). Unhandsome, but a famo 
mugger, La Guardia should be tops for American, come television. ! 
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THE MONEY INVESTED in 
constructing or remodeling a 
factory or warehouse will bring 
a greater return when those 
spots marked “X”, the shipping 
and receiving docks, are prop- 
erly located and designed. Only 
in this way can full advantage 
be taken of the services that 
Trucks and Trailers are capable 
of delivering today. 


As Mr. Guilfoyle states in 
Wall Street Journal: “Industrial 
engineers today tailor-make new 
factories to meet the special 
needs of the individual plant. 
The manufacturer’s production 
process and layout are studied, 
then the building is designed to 
fit. This reverses the old-time 


YOUR TRAFFIC MANAGER, PURCHASING AGENT, SALES 
MANAGER, TREASURER AND MANY OTHER DEPARTMENT 
HEADS ARE INTERESTED IN WHAT GOES ON AT “‘X”’— 


IT’S THE SHIPPING AND RECEIVING DOCK! 


procedure when production lay- 
outs were made to fit existing 
building facilities.” 


Traffic Manager Knows 


On the committee which 
plans your new building and 
new facilities, your Traffic Man- 
ager should have a prominent 
voice. He knows the import- 
ance of designing transportation 
directly into the business. 


Today’s conception of a de- 
livery program for a manufac- 
turing plant, for example, in- 
cludes the elimination of costly 
stockpiles. In many typical 
straight-line production plants, 
parts and materials are carried 
over the highway by Trucks 
and Trailers and delivered di- 
rectly to the conveyor lines, 
close to the points at which 
they are required in manufac- 
turing and assembly processes. 


Receiving and shipping docks 
are spotted—often inbuilt—so 
that internal hauling and con- 


gestion are eliminated. Plat- 
forms are at the proper height, 
so that lifting and lowering to 
and from vehicles are mini- 
mized. Manual handling is sup- 
planted by mechanical devices. 
Vehicles need not wait. 


Frequently the employment 
of a shuttle system, by means 
of which one Truck handles 
three or more Trailers, saves 
time and expense. 


Don’t Overlook that Spot 
Marked “X” 


Rarely does a business have 
the opportunity of redesigning 
its facilities to efficiently meet 
its current and future require- 
ments. This opportunity is here 
today, as is clearly illustrated 
by Mr. Guilfoyle when he 
states, “From here, it looks like 
1946 will break the previous 
record (for construction) of 
more than six hundred million 
dollars in 1920”. 


In your planning don’t over- 
look that spot marked “X”! 


osttastltin 


F-10 Alorco Alumina is high 


in purity, low in soda content— 


-1% or less. It is used widely in 
dehydrogenation work for 
breaking the carbon-hydrogen 
bond. Yet, in this reaction, it 
is easy on the carbon-carbon 
bond. 

Alorco Aluminas, suitable for 
catalytic work, are available in 
the forms listed here. You may 
obtain samples for trial in your 
own plant; write to Aluminum 
Ore Company, Subsidiary of 
ALUMINUM CoMPANY OF AMER- 
ica, 1935 Gulf Building, Pitts- 
burgh 19, Pennsylvania. 


ALUMINUM ORE COM 


ALUMINAS FOR CATALYTIC PURPOSES 


ACTIVATED ALUMINAS (F SERIES) 
These aluminas produced from 
crystalline aluminum tri-hy- 
drate are catalytically active. 
Hard granules are available in 
graded mesh sizes up to one 
inch. Various grades are dis- 
tinguished by surface area, 


ty and soda contents as 
or as .1%. 

ACTIVATED ALUMINAS (H SERIES) 
These aluminas are largel 
amorphous. They have hig 
surface area and sorptive capa- 
city, high resistance to heat 
and live steam. Experimental 
lots are now available in minus- 
20 mesh particles or as spher- 
ical balls 4" to 44" in diameter. 
TABULAR ALUMINAS (T SERIES) 
These aluminas are a form of 
corundum, having high strength 
and resistance to abrasion. 
They are unaffected by high 
temperatures. They are avail- 
abie in graded mesh granules 
up to 1” and as spherical balls 
34” to 1” in diameter. Balled 
forms have porosity of either 
less than 10% or approximately 
30%. Granular forms may have 
porosities of approximately 
4%. 

OTHER ALUMINAS 

Hydrated Aluminas, C-700 
Series, have particles less than 
5 micron. They become active 
after being heated to es, 
mately 300° C. Monohydrated 
Aluminas, D Series, have par- 
ticles approximately one mi- 
cron in diameter. They are sub- 


stantially inactive catalytically 


but have considerable porosity. 


PANY 


Clliuminad and Fuori 


cally that much closer to the 
market—barring blanket rate | 
e Another Proposal—There is ¢ |, 
of a move to cut intercoast 
rates on steel. Originating wi!) w 
ern steel users, this move wo. d h 
the support of eastern produce:; wy 
unlike U. S. Steel and Bethleh 
Steel, do not operate their own ste, 
ship lines, 

Hence both proposals have a bear 
on the shifting of the steel forces 
the Pacific Coast, and in effect work 
cross-purposes with their deep-seq 
urge for self-sufficiency. As a ma 
of fact, to keep the western market 
the West’s own producers, Henry 
Kaiser is reported to be quietly pu 
ing for higher Panama Canal tolls. 

In the over-all picture the ultim 
ae of the government's $? 
million Geneva steel plant at Pro 
Utah, remains a determining fac 
(BW—Jul.21’45,p15). 

@ Question of Freight—Inextrica 
linked with the Geneva problem is { 
matter of freight rates. West Co 
steel prices today are weighted w 
phantom freight costs. Its basing-po 
quotations are arbitrary figures refld 
ing eastern prices plus rail and wa 
transport charges. The West wants 
prices to reflect production costs. 

And, at least in the case of Gene 
situated a long way from consum 
markets, lower rail rates are soud 
to meet the eastern competition. 

In the past six months the Pac 

Coast has witnessed a substantial 
alignment of its steel forces—reflecti 
the growing market there for steel pr 
ucts and the competitive steps to m¢ 
any ultimate development in the we 
ern steel picture. 
e Expansion on the Coast—Colum} 
Steel, western subsidiary of U. S. Ste 
has well under way its plans for a $ 
million addition of tinplate and c 
strip facilities, as well as extension 
wire production facilities, at Pittsbu 
Calif. (BW —Aug.18’45,p40). 

Bethlehem Steel, with a new subs 
iary, created from its Pacific Co 
operation, has announced plans for an 
million expansion of its southern C: 
fornia plant (BW —Oct.27’45,p3 
widening the range of its merchant n 
and enlarging its Seattle plant to an 
and bolt capacity which is large enou 
to supply the entire Coast. 

Kaiser Co.’s Fontana steel mill 
expanding its range of products with 
new Reconstruction Finance Corp. !o 
of $11,500,000. 
e Operations Me-zhanized—Americ 
Forge financial interests have tak 
over the entire financial responsibilit! 
of the San Francisco Bay region’s | 
dependent Pacific States Steel C4 
which is revamping and mechanizif 
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LF SOUTH 


MOEN EL ,, THAT'S THE GU 


The pulse of industrial America... the throb of world trade... beat faster in the Gulf 
South. The Gulf South commands—by its location and resources—the rich markets of 
America and Latin-America. Manifold transportation facilities .. . rail, air, highway, riverway 
and sea... stretch out from Gulf South plants to carry products swiftly to any 

destination. That great fuel resource—Natural Gas—and all the other rich natural 
resources of this area—beckon industry... welcome you and your 

business to the Gulf South! The Gulf South area invites 

your industry or business to ask for specific information, 

All inquiries will be kept strictly confidential. 


NITED GAS...SERVING THE 


For information on Gulf South opportunities, write to Director of Industrial Development. 


inquiries to the following cities, address UNITED GAS PIPE LINE COMPANY: IN TEXAS—Becumont, Dalles, Fort Worth, Heuston, Longview, Sen 
tonio and Wichita Falls; IN LOUISIANA—Baton Rouge, Lake Charles, Monroe, New Orleans and Shreveport; FOR MISSISSIPPI, ALABAMA and 
LORIDA—Jackson, Mississippi. For inquiries to the following cities, address UNITED GAS CORPORATION: IN TEXAS—Hauntsville, Jacksonville, Laredo, 
orshall, Mineola, Nacogdoches, New Braunfels, Schulenburg, Sinton; IN LOUISIANA—New Iberia, Opelousas; IN MISSISSIPPI-—Gulfport, Laurel, McComb. 


a 
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YOU CAN MAKE 
A TANK CAR 
OF EXCELLENT 
SOAP SOLUTION 


FROM THIS 
450 POUND DRUM! 


Wuiz Unifoam Soap comes to you 
in a patented system drum—a 
soap factory in miniature. With 
this 450 pound drum, you can 
make a tank car of excellent soap 
solution for about Ic a bucket! 

Wuiz Unifoam Soap is a pure, 
hard, concentrated vegetable-oil 
potash soap—no fillers, rosin, tal- 
low, or animal matter. Lathers 
quickly in cold water... rinses 
without streaking ... does not 
irritate the most sensitive skin. 
Order from your Whiz Distribu- 
tor. Industrial Division, R. M. 
Hollingshead Corp., Camden, 
N. J.; Toronto, Canada. 


UNIFOAM 
SOAP 


A PRODUCT OF tetlongthiad 


LESDER IN MAINTENANCE CHEMICALS 


its operations wherever it is possible. 
Pacific Car & Foundry in Washing- 
ton state is expanding, and has sim- 
lified its interlocking relationship with 
enworth Motor Truck and absorbed 
the latter company in its entirety. 
Consolidated Steel Corp. has ab- 
sorbed the patriarchal Western Pipe 
& Steel Co., making the merged opera- 


} tions of these two fabricators the largest 
} of this kind in the West. 


© Scrap Prices Low—Current unstable 
conditions of the western scrap market, 
with prices at their lowest point in 
several years, are contributing an im- 
mediate advantage to that_area. How- 
ever, with Coast production based on a 
90% charge of — in the furnaces 
(a rae, 3 far higher than pre- 
vails in the East), the addition of one 
major buyer to the western scrap market 
might have the same effect on the price 
of scrap as that caused by Japan’s buy- 
ing in prewar days. That addition to 
normal demand shoved prices to their 
all-time high. 

Fortunately for western buyers, Fon- 
tana has withdrawn temporarily from 
the scrap market. 

@ Outlook for Higher Rates—Unfavor- 


Administration _ authority. 
water shipment has constitut< 
dex of competitive pressure 
prices. There is a belief in 
ters that steamship operating . 
have passed rail costs. If tru 
the higher costs should be di 
flected in water freight rates, 
sought relief from trans) rtat; 
charges would not be forthco: ing. 
e@ Evidence of Mass Market—),, 
ing the relative weights of the vari 
factors in the picture at the transit 
present, five items stand out: 

(1) It is conceded that Be‘hlehe 
did not form a Pacific Coast stce] x 
sidiary with power to set prices mer 
for the sake of giving its lawyers a wof 
out. 

(2) Highly placed authorities jin ¢ 
Surplus Property Administration are 
derstood to have expressed the bel 
that U. S. Steel would bid for Gene 
if sealed bids were called for. 

(3) It is coming to be conceded ¢ 
the Coast that full integration of we 
ern steel could best be achieved wi 
Geneva operated by a company whi 
could (and had agreed to) withd: 
an equivalent amount of producti 


able factors on the western steel 
horizon include pene of increased thereby muffling the cries of “mon 
freight costs, both rail and water. Ap- 

roval of lower freight rates as a re- bietee 
sult of. the Buffalo hearing would con- SZ [7 os 
stitute an influence of only seconda y aa 
importance, It is conceded that the } , Ff A 
eneral outlook is for higher rates by , x 

th means of transportation. 

Fabricators and manufacturers . alike 
are watching the recently resumed 
water shipments under War Shipping 


capacity from its eastern operatio 


St. Louis 


EASTERN AIR LINES ASKS 
TRANSCONTINENTAL ROUTE 


— 
a Dollos 
~ may 
= Fi Worth we New Orleons gfe 


Beoumon 3 
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Eastern Air Lines 
ommee Present System | 
=e ee = Proposed Extensions | 


Cc arenes 


Application for a fifth transcontinental air route was filed with the Civil Acq, 
nautics Board last week by Eastern Air Lines. In support of its petition, t 
company pointed out that the entire southeastern area of the country has 1 
one-carrier air service to the West Coast. The routes proposed by Easter 
would compete in some sections with existing lines. The stretch from E] Pa 
to Los Angeles and San Francisco is now flown by American Airlines; th 
from Albuquerque to Los Angeles by Transcontinental & Western Air; anf, 
both United and Western Air Lines serve the route between San Diego ans 
San Francisco. While none of these lines has commented as yet on Easter 
application, it is thought likely that one or more of them will oppose CA 
approval. The four existing transcontinental routes are operated by America! 
TWA, United, and Northwest (BW—Jul.29’44,p22). 
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Steam is a powerful “work horse,” 
but it must be harnessed to make it 
vork. And here, in the marine steam 
urbine, is one such form of harness. 


Small reaction blades like those 
bove, mounted in rows on the tur- 
bine spindle, take thousands of 
horsepower from superheated steam 
od apply it to marine propulsion. 


But it takes sturdy material to stand 
p under a continuous blast of super- 
@eated steam at 950° F. and 1200 
pounds pressure. That’s why steam 

bine blades and shrouding are 
made of Republic Electric Furnace 
Steel in stainless grade. 


%, 


Above: Close-up view showing individual reaction blades before installation of shrouding, 
At the left: Blades being inserted in rows in a high pressure marine steam turbine spindle. 


These top-notch steels are excep- 
tionally strong and tough, even at 
elevated temperatures. They resist 
erosive and abrasive wear. They re- 
sist corrosion and pitting. And they 
are “targeted” by electric furnace 
melting to hit narrowest specifica- 
tions repeatedly. 


Moreover, their consistent uniform- 
ity enables manufacturers to get best 
results from mass production meth- 
ods. They areas CLEAN and SOUND, 
as free from practice-upsetting vari- 
ables, as steel can be made. They in- 
sure against hidden imperfections 


which could result in rejection at 
final inspection or failure in service. 
YOUR products may be far removed 
from steam turbines—but they have 
much in common, particularly qual- 
ity, salability and cost. That's why elec- 
tric furnace steels may be just what 
you need. And Republic, world’s 
leader in this field of steel-making, is 
ready NOW to help you use them to 
best advantage. Write to— 


REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION 
Alloy Steel Division @ Massillon, Ohio 
GENERAL OFFICES e CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 
Export Department: Chrysler Building, New York 17,N.Y. 


10,000 p.s.i. in Blackhawk High-Pressure Hydraulics 


OMPACT, powerful, accurate — 

Blackhawk Hydraulic Controls 
have literally pushed their way into 
a new class in hydraulic pressures. 
The descriptive label "‘high-pressure’’ 
is often attached to hydraulic pres- 
sures of 300 to 3,000 pounds per 
square inch. But Blackhawk Hy- 
draulics successfully go up to in- 
ternal fluid pressures of 10,000 
pounds per square inch ... which 
can rightfully be classed as “super 
pressure”. Practical application of 
pressures, within this great range, 
have been accomplished through 
specialized engineering of hydraulic 
rams, pumps, valves and connec- 
tions — co-ordinated in complete 
units to handle these Super high- 
pressures. Built to actuate the prod- 


| BLACKHAWK 


ucts ot other manufacturers, the 
compactness and adaptability of 
Blackhawk Hydraulics bring these 
exclusive advantages: less bulk — 
lower cost — less weight — greater 
efficiency —less friction —easier in- 
stallation in tight spots — less de- 
sign change in present equipment. 
22 years of specialization in the pro- 
duction of precision-built High- 
Pressure Hydraulics on a mass pro- 
duction basis has enabled us to 
build rams, pumps and valves at 
amazingly low prices. Blackhawk is 
a dependable source for Hydraulic 
Units in large quantities. Submit 
your hydraulic questions to us. We 
will work with you in confidence. 
Write Blackhawk Mfg. Co., 5300 
W. Rogers St., Milwaukee 1, Wis. 


oly.” (Such a move would a: 
ous opposition in the East, 

(4) As shown by the pro; 
pansions, the mounting evidc 
major operators themselves is 
West Coast now constitute: 
market of sufficient size to s 
fully integrated iron and steel « 

(5) If, as the producers | 
prices depend on volume, and 
warrants the planned expansioi;, « 
volume will be reflected in lower < 
and, ultimately, lower prices. 


Assist for Shoes 


OPA’s grant of 414% pric 
increase, to be absorbed by th 
retailers and wholesalers, put 
the industry in enviable spot. 


With a 44% price increase handed ¢ 
it by OPA, the Pam industry swings int 
reconversion in an enviable position. 

Leather supplies continue to improv 

Labor troubles are practically no 
existent. 

Retailers stocks are at an all-tin 

low. Production has gone up steadil 
since V-J Day, and preliminary figurg 
on October production indicate a tot 
civilian output of 41 million pairs, 
compared with 39 million pairs i 
September. This is far above wartin 
civilian output. 
e OPA’s Intentions—The 44% rise wi 
be absorbed by retailers and wholesa 
ers, according to OPA’s present plan 
But this decision will not be announce 
until after meetings with these group 
on Dec. 11. It will then be formalize 
in an order. 

While manufacturers, in a formal re 
olution to OPA, maintained that th 
increase was insufficient, most indust: 
leaders privately expressed approval 
particularly in view of labor oppositiot 
to the boost and labor’s success in op 
posing the steel price increase. 

Only the low-price manufacturers 
whose production of civilian leathe 
shoes dropped sharply during the wa 


prover 
j} also | 
subst 
, incl 
tute Ss} 
Manu 
end | 
pges 
trictic 
ich b 
i the 
ratio} 
h, wit 


were glum. They say gas | needed aii 


increase of at least 10%. But privatel 
they, too, admit they have cause fo 
satisfaction. 


e Individual Adjustments—OPA has anit! 


nounced liberal individual adjustmen 
provisions for such manufacturers. Som¢ 
of the low-price producers go so far a 


to say they can scarcely believe thesq 
adjustments will come through in th¢ 


final order. 

Under these provisions, manufactur 
ers producing low-priced shoes—withi 
the price ranges on which Civilian Pro 


duction Administration has lifted quotas 
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veves a for prices that will give 
cd ier ee. or half the industey s, 
© fromm 39 profit i in relation to net worth, 
iat timiichever is higher. This should stimu- 
1 om the production of badly needed low- 
D od footwear. 

o More 2B’s—The elimination of all 
rices was almost unanimously 
ae by manufacturers. This re- 
« to shoes priced under section 2B 
the General Maximum Price Regu- 
jon on the basis of competitor’s 
silar models. Since prices set in this 
mer did not require OPA approval, 
siderable shoddy merchandise 
hed the market during the war at 
ted prices. 

After the order is issued, shoes priced 
Jer “2B” will be priced as new mod- 
and will be given either the manu- 
rers’ highest March, 1942, price 
a similar model, increased by 44%, 
new prices approved by OPA. 
Substitute Materials—Reflecting the 
proved leather supply situation, OPA 
j) also revoke special pricing provisions 
substitute materials used during the 
y, including bacon rind pigskin, sub- 
fute synthetic soles, and nonmarking 


7o pric 

by th 
'S, put 
Spot. 


anded ¢ 
ings int 
ition. 
IMPprov¢ 
lly no 


all-tin 
steadil 
y figurg 
> a tot 
pairs, 
Pairs j 


wartim 


Manufacturers’ cost increases since 
end of the war are the result of style 
mges incident to revocation of WPB 
trictions; loss of military contracts, 
ich brought an increase in overhead; 
i the changeover from nonrationed 
iationed-type civilian shoe produc- 
i, with consequent higher ph a for 
terials and labor. 


TISe Wi 
vholesa 
it plan 


"iV hat of the Farm? 


‘malize 


C.E.D.’s researchers say 
il dustry can help to solve such 
industiq™@oblems as unstable income and 
Pees Mependence of too many on soil. 


Dositior 


; in o 
Agriculture doesn’t cut its output as 


cturertt 28 demand falls away. In fact, farm- 


leatheglt Sometimes have been known to pro- 


he wargeee more while just trying to keep their 
ded ag™ge’s above water in periods of declin- 
rivateli@e Prices. And we are nearing one of 


se periods when farmers face declin- 
t demand for their products. 

Kighth im Series—These are sober 
ts set out by the research committee 
the Committee for Economic Devel- 


use fo 


has an 
stmen 


;. Some 

far aqgment in its approach to the postwar 

. thesq™ problem and what to do about 

in thqgiculture. (The report, made _ 
is week, is the eighth in the 

facturgees and draws on Prof. "Theodore Ww. 


fultz’ Agriculture in an Unstable 
nomy, published by the McGraw- 
ill Boo €o) 


Tint Seve atk be 9 gutaek tous 
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Prominent Users of Strathmore Letterhead P : No. 64 of a Series 


Here is a success story with a on the lives 
of millions of people. The Anchor Hocking Glass Coi 
began as a small community business in 1862 and grew to ‘be 
the world’s largest manufacturer of household glass. Besides 
fine tableware and famous Fire-King oven glass, they manu- 
facture superior glass containers that keep perishable goods 
and liquids fresh and germ-free. 


The Anchor Hocking letterhead on Strathmore paper is a daily 
reminder of the fine products this company has to offer. Their 
letterhead is one way of proving their insistence on quality. 
Be sure you give your product the letterhead it deserves. The 
Strathmore watermark is your assurance of quality. 


STRATHMORE e722: 


Strathmore Paper Company, West Springfield, Massachusetts 


YOUR WASTE PAPER IS STILL NEEDED! Paper salvage must continue, lest the recon 
version program be impaired. Paper shortage can be a serious bottleneck. Continue 
to get your waste paper into the hands of your local salvage dealer or committee, 


problem, the committee does not doubt. 
Once the demand created by war and 
war's aftermath starts to ease off, the 
expectation is for a “decline in the ex- 
change value of farm products in terms 
of other goods and probably in market 
prices as well.” 
e The Real Trouble—The committee 
deals with the specific problems of agri- 
culture such as wheat surpluses, the 
cotton South, dust bowls, and misuse 
of the land. But in two broader things— 
too many people trying to make a livin 
on farms and instability of agricultura 
income—it sees the real trouble. 
Industry can do more than the farmer 
can about those two basic problems, the 
C.E.D. group figures, by learning how 
to ot the industrial production ex- 
tremes that have characterized our past. 
If industry is going strong, it will 
make jobs for surplus farm workers; its 
payrolls also will go a long way toward 
stabilizing farm prices and incomes. 
That accounts for the study’s title, Agri- 
culture in an Expanding Economy, in 


contrast to the name of Schultz’ book. 
e Study in Contrasts—Agriculture’s in- 
ability to suit itself to changed condi- 
tions is pointed up in a contrast with 
industrial production between 1919 and 
1941. Using the 1935-39 average as the 
base, industry got as much as 42% under 
(in 1922 and in 1932) and 62% above 
(in 1941); agriculture’s low was only 8% 
below the base period (in 1935) and the 
high 15% above (in 1941). 
e committee agrees in some meas- 
ure with many of the policies and ex- 
ients undertaken to aid agriculture 
in the past. It thinks, however, that the 
government will have trouble meeting 
its pl to support prices for two 
years “after the duration.” 

Price supports, in fact, are viewed as 
dangerous because they tend to freeze 
production of certain crops at high levels 
when long-term demand trends point to 
the advisability of shifting into other 


crops. 
° For Parity Revision—Some other con- 
clusions are that the 1910-14 parity 


formula should be abandon< 
solete and replaced by a mode: 
ity concept; that improvemen 
soil and of cropping practicc 
be continued with federal and 
emnments contributing know-how ; 
funds as needed; that export mar 
should be broadened; that self-syp) 
ing crop insurance should be provyig, 
in areas of unusual weather haz: 
and that consumption should | 
at home through better diets. 
When it comes to federal paymey: 
to stabilize farm income, the commit: 
takes no stand, contenting itself with q 
outline of the arguments on both sid 
@ Financial Improvement—But, howe. 
difficult the problems, the C.E.D. groy 
finds farmer people in their best fin; 
cial position of the last three decaé: 
with liquid reserves $12 billion high 
than in 1939 and with the equity 
owners and tenants up by $35 billig: 
since 1940 to a total of $82 billion. 
There is the germ of a postwy 
revolution in agriculture through mech 


Mexico City’s new eleven-story 
specialty store, Salinas y Rocha (left), 
would be ultramodern anywhere, but 
it’s little short of revolutionary in 
Mexico, which has previously offered 
no happy medium between small, ex- 
clusive shops for the very rich and 
general merchandise bazaars for the 
very poor. 

The new store’s president and vice- 
president, Hugo Salinas and Joel 
Rocha, are the United States-edu- 
cated sons of Salinas and Rocha, who 
are partners in a Mexican furniture 
firm. 

Conscious of the coming buying 
power of Mexico’s small but growing 


white-collar class, they have provided 
a budget shop in the new store that 
stocks moderately priced, U. S.-made 
women’s apparel. Swankier depart- 
ments offer clothing of the Hattie 
Carnegie and Nettie Rosenstein 
genre to tempt the wealthier Mex- 
ican trade, which is already turning 
northward for fashion leadership, 
thanks to style shows sponsored by 
smart U.S. merchandisers like Nei- 
man-Marcus of Dallas (BW—Feb.10 
’45,p116). Other customers will in- 
clude the hordes of U.S. tourists 
that are again streaming south of the 
border. 

Salinas and Rocha missed no bets 


Mexico City Gets U.S.-Type 11-Story Specialty Store 


in giving their new venture an au- 
thentic North American flavor: ‘They 
buy about 90% of their stock in the 
United States, and fly most of it in, 
at least from the Texas border; they 
recruited their buying staff from 
well-known U. S. merchandise houses 
like Marshall Field & Co., Saks Fifth 
Avenue, and Allied Stores Corp; 
theirs is the first Mexico City store 
to provide free parking space; and 
they retained Raymond Loewy to de- 
sign their building. Even the mural 
in the millinery salon (right), though 
executed by a Mexican artist, was 
designed by William T. Snaith of 
Loewy’s staff. 
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An occasional sour note failed to dim the brilliance of his 

unbelievable performance. But the One-Man-Band technique can’t 

be applied to correct air conditioning. 

By correct air conditioning Westinghouse means the scientific blending of 


correct temperature, humidity, circulation, ventilation and air cleanliness. 

For air conditioning performance without a “sour note” put your faith in 

qualified experts . . . the men who concentrate on providing correct air conditioning. 
If you’re thinking about air conditioning, write for your copy of “How to 

Plan Correct Air Conditioning.” Address your nearest Sturtevant or 

Westinghouse office or write B. F. Sturtevant Co., division 

of Westinghouse Electric, Hyde Park, Boston 36, Mass. 


The Heart of Correct Air Conditioning 
WESTINGHOUSE HERMETICALLY SEALED COMPRESSOR 


The entire mechanism of the Westinghouse Hermetically Sealed Compressor— 
including its motor—is sealed gas-tight. This feature means sealed-in power and 
sealed-out trouble...has been service-proved in thousands of Westinghouse 
installations. Compact and lightweight for easy installation. Low operating costs. 
Westinghouse presents John Charles Thomar — Sunday 2:3( P.M. E.S.T..N.B.C. Tune in Ted Malone, Monday through Friday, 11:45 A.M., E.S.T., A.B.C. 


| Westinghouse 


‘PLANTS IN 25 CITIES OFFICES EVERYWHERE 


for SAFE 
ALL-WEATHER 
SKIN COMFORT! 


Healthy hands do a better job 
in industry . . . and smooth, 
FEND-X conditioning pre- 
vents the inroads of infection 
through cracked or chapped skin. 

FEND-X conditions the workers’ skin by its normaliz- 
ing action—is easy to apply, non-sticky, highly emollient, 
of light consistency, and suitable for dry or oily skin. 
FEND-X is an imdustrial cream—rich in essential in- 
gredients—popular in every industry where winter and 
occupational exposures call for skin conditioning. 


Write for the FEND Brochure! 


MINE SAFETY APPLIANCES COMPANY 


Braddock, Thomas and Meade Streets Pittsburgh 8, Pa 


District Representatives in P p res 


In Canada: MINE SAFETY APPLIANCES COMPANY OF CANADA. LIMITE 
TORONTO MONTREAL ALGARY VANCOUVE NEW GLASGOW. N 


anization. But it’s not all orchic ;. \{,, 
anization will threaten to criate ,, item, th 
pluses by making it easy for f.:mer speedy 
continue peak production 25° 3 » firm | 
prewar (the gain is 30% for «i! foodie 18 m 
50% for meat) and, moreover, i:iachinjiilieenses il 
will do nothing toward solving the {,;filleady be 
labor surplus. , after € 
ounter 
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At Pens Points Fis 
least, 

Eversharp and Eberhariimilion fe 
stave off Reynolds’ injunctic ne 
move, but court says a tangle qm federal 


ington, 


legal questions remains. siminat 


t the 1 

Eversharp, Inc., and Eberhard Fa)giiw over ¥ 
Corp. this week were seeking to gleamepute Ce 
what satisfaction they could from hagmmess” tri 


ing won the first round in the lesfmmes to ad 
fight involving their much-publicizgmmpm ext 
fountain pen with the ball bearing poigiade,” at 


(BW—May26’45,p93). p the cc 

They had successfully staved off tig Toward 
move of Reynolds International Pajpeanwhil 
Co. for a preliminary injunction againgmon than 


activities which Reynolds said weg™mme for 
hurting the sale of its own fountain pain give, 
with the ball bearing point—activitig™tions f 
which the old-line firms vehementfimeting | 
denied. hick ra: 
e Other Issues—Still awaiting adjudic 
tion (assuming Reynolds presses its cas 
are (1) a petition for a declarato 
judgment holding Reynolds’ pen do 
not infringe on patents Eversharp a 
Eberhard are licensed to use, ( 
charges of antitrust law violations agai 
the two firms (Thurman Arnold, ¢ 
government trust buster, is counsel ff 
Reynolds), and (3) a demand for $ 
million treble damages. 

Added to these woes is the fa 
that, while the defendants’ pen won 
be ready for market until early spr 
Reynolds’ product already is selli 
like hotcakes at the $12.50 retail pri 
(Gimbel Bros., Inc., New York, usi 
full page ads to describe the “fantasti 
atomic era, miraculous fountain penj ; 
reportedly was selling them by t 
thousand to Christmas shoppers.) 
e Allegations and Denials—Charges an 
countercharges pepper the court doc 
ments in the case. Eversharp and EbegA machi 
hard, said Reynolds, attempted by suuttons, 
devices as dealer intimidation and Iq. y 
boycott threats to prevent mass dist . ' 
bution of the Reynolds’ pen until thf ' 
could dispose of their stocks of “obsq™ruger v 
lete” pens and get distribution on theiii&e\at G 
own new model. ‘Soutl 

Defendants attacked Reynolds’ preg, n714; 
dent, Milton Reynolds, asserting he hag 
one bankrupt once and owned | 
ae active in four other companiqgpontrapt 
which did likewise. They termed him §# the « 
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ars Ol 
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pp-and- ” who merchandises 
AP ei - = it. They contrasted 
dy entrance into the business 
» firm was Organized last July) with 
i 18 months’ research and $300,000 
xenses in perfecting “‘a pen that had 
ady been developed in South Amer- 
after extensive research.” 
gunterclaim Filed—Eversharp, which 
sumably will make the pen both 
itself and for Eberhard for a time 
last, put in a counterclaim for $1 
jlion for damages to its reputation 
j loss of business. It also asked in- 
nctive relief. 
Federal Judge Paul Leahy of Wil- 
ington, Del., denying Reynolds the 
liminary injunction on the ground 
at the em conflicting questions of 
d Fabfigw over which the parties are in serious 
0 glemspute can be settled only in a “full 
m haflikess” trial, took occasion in his find- 
1e leofmmes to admonish both sides to “refrain 
blicizdimom extra-judicial statements to the 
12, poimade,” and to confine their arguments 
the courtroom. 
off ti Toward Diversification—Eversharp, 
al Pqieanwhile, seeking greater diversifica- 
againgggon than its Repeater Pen (its trade 
1 weifime for the ball bearing-pointed pen) 
ain paen give, was reported completing nego- 
ctivitigmations for purchase of Magazine Re- 
‘mentqgeating Razor Co., manufacturer of 
ick razors. 


djudi 
ts cas4 
larato 
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CKETS A LA CARTE 


machine that, at the press of a few 
ttons, prints railroad tickets—com- 
te with origin and destination 
ints, fare, and tax—while the pas- 
ger waits, is now seeing trial serv- 
¢at Greensboro, N. C. Originated 
"Southern Railway System and made 
y National Cash Register after five 
-¢ qs of experimenting, the handy 
aniq@ontraption registers each sale, then, 
him ## the end of the day, totals them. 
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The faded whorl of a fingerprint 
... the tell-tale texture of a wisp of 
hair... patiently probing the small- 
est detail until a noose of evidence 
tightens around the killer. That’s 
the hangman’s helper, the crime 
technician. 

Industry, too, must have its pa- 
tient probers. Twin Disc, for ex- 
ample, has for 27 years specialized 
in studying every detail of the 
transmission and control of power. 
This care to the smallest detail in 
the development, manufacture and 
application of Twin Disc Clutches 
and Hydraulic Drives is the reason 
why Twin Disc offers proved power 


a 


if ‘ 
ES AND/HYDRA RIVE 
wy 


Reduction 


links for almost every industrial ap- 
plication...is why, today, so many 
leading equipment builders rely on 
Twin Disc to provide the most 
efficient connecting link between 
driving and driven unit. 

If the equipment you build poses 
a problem in power transmission 
or control, why not draw on the 
wide experience of Twin Disc en- 
gineers? Their recommendations 
as to “friction or hydraulic” will be 
impartial and unbiased . . . gladly 
given without obligation to you. 
Twin Disc CtutcH Company, 
Racine, Wisconsin (Hydraulic 


Division, Rockford, Illinois). 


oo Hydraulic 


SPECIALISTS IN INDUSTRIAL CLUTCHES SINCE 1918 


CONTROLLED LIVES! 


Since August 6th when the first atomic bomb was re- 
leased over Hiroshima, the American people have been 
subjected to a continuous barrage of pronouncements on 
the use and control of atomic energy. Some of this com- 
ment has been strident, and much of it conflicting. A con- 
siderable portion of it has been of sincere and constructive 
excellence. 

It has-not been easy to separate the wise. counsel from 
the merely noisy, and it is small wonder that the minds of 
many are troubled and confused. 

However, the sheer mass of discussion poured into press 
and microphone has awakened us all to the gravity of the 
issue. In terms of any problem on which Americans ever 
have been called to exercise a judgment—This is It! 

Even the dullest now recognizes that atomic weapons 
hang over modern civilization like the Sword of Damocles, 
and understands in some measure how fragile and taut is 
the hair of political balance that holds it suspended. 

From this point on, we need the coolest and most care- 
fully considered judgment that can be brought to bear. 
Discussion highly charged with emotionalism will but in- 
crease the tensions both at home and abroad, and render 
wholly insoluble a delicately intricate problem. 


What Is The Problem? 


The major outlines of that problem now are coming into 
focus in understandable terms: 

1. The scientists have opened up a new and virtually 
unlimited storehouse of energy, and the engineers have 
discovered how to turn it into a military explosive incom- 
parably more powerful than any we have known. We know 
that this energy may also be used to produce heat for useful 
power, and we suspect that the radio-active substances 
produced by the process in hitherto unimagined quan- 
tity may also have medical, industrial, and other con- 
structive applications. 

2. Terrifying as have been the demonstrations of the 
atomic bomb thus far, we know that they are as noth- 
ing in comparison with its potential destructiveness. The 
explosive force of individual bombs can be increased tre- 
mendously, and means for their effective delivery to pre- 
determined targets in wholesale quantity already are at 
hand. The experts tell us that no practicable means of 
interception can be devised, and that reprisal in kind 
probably will be the only answer to an enemy attack with 
atomic weapons. 

3. So far as we can see now, even successful retaliation 
would be at best an answer of hollow effect. Any two 
nations each having wholesale stock-piles of bombs could 
accomplish the practical destruction of each other. Since 
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a first treacherous blow might well constitute an cnorm 
advantage, a nation actuated by a ruthless urge to « 
quest or revenge might have the best chance of suri 
But since the widest possible dispersal of bombs and laun 
ing units would be dictated by the strategy of ato: 
weapons, it is doubtful that one nation could dest; 
another without itself suffering destruction. On both sid 
the major centers of population could be wiped out, a 
the nation of least concentrated industrialization and co 
merce would suffer least. However, no one can be s 
that the concentrated explosion of as many as 20 thous: 
atomic bombs would not poison the atmosphcre of t 
world to an extent that would be fatal to great masse; 
population, not only within the country bombarded, b 
perhaps in the country which launched them. 

4. The problem is further complicated because, so § 
as we know now, any large-scale commercial use of atomiilither, wi 
energy as a power source is more or less inextricably link of | 
to a potential military use. It is true that, if atomic powfound. 
becomes economically feasible (which is by no means ce cost 
tain for a long time to come), it would require only lomiyone : 
grade concentrates of fissionable material, which wo ing b 
need further elaborate and costly processing before readfiiusly m 
ing explosive potential. But the process of producing sui Certai 
low-grade concentrates constitutes perhaps two-thirds GMetitive 
the industrial effort required to make effective bombs. Hi least 
follows, then, that if nations were to equip themselves {cilities 
produce large quantities of low-grade concentrates for pow 
generation, the effort required to develop large-scale bo 
production would be materially reduced. Moreover, ¢ 
maintenance of an effective inspection to police agrceme: 
not to produce bombs might be forbiddingly difficult 
atomic power generation were allowed. 

5. In addition to the major problem posed by the 
of atomic bombs in international war, any nation whi 
produces or possesses such bombs, or the fissionable mat 
rials with which they are loaded, faces still another in t 
danger of their falling under the control of parano 
elements in its own population. 


What Are We Going To Do About It? 


We face the hard fact that we have produced a weap0 
capable of destroying whole nations — perhaps even th 
whole world. Although we were importantly aided in i 
development by the nationals of other countries, we, ! 
gether with Great Britain and Canada, now must t 
the initiative in deciding what shall be done with it. \ 
have only two choices. We can try to keep this weap 
as a monopoly of our own, or we can tr’ to place it un¢ 
broad international control. 
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Can We Keep It To Ourselves? 


if we know one certain fact about the atomic bomb, it 
that it cannot long be held as a monopoly of those nations 
hich produced it. 

jf Nazi Germany had succeeded in developing the 
eapon first, it probably would have attempted to achieve 
orld dominion, with utter destruction as an alternative. 
ych a course is not within our range of choice. It violates 
ery principle for which we stand. 

Much reckless nonsense has been uttered concerning 
he inability of other nations to master the scientific, 
normog¥ngineering, and industrial problems involved. It is the 
‘0 c@tually unanimous opinion of those who worked on the 
Survi@@roject that several nations today are fully equipped in 


Haun rience, engineering, and industrial organization to pro- 
- atommi@yce atomic bombs and to provide the means for launch- 
dest them. At least one of these nations, Russia, has also 


th sid 


ess to an ample supply of the necessary raw materials. 
Out, a 


e only debate is over whether it would take three, or 
nd coiffve, or ten years for her to marshal her resources to pro- 
be suffice bombs in multiple thousands. Once such an atomic 
housay ce were on, we have no reason to believe that Russia 
* Of tihight not divert more resources to the task than we our- 
lasses {elves should be willing to put into it. 
Jed, ba Additional nonsense is talked as to how we might at- 
empt to cope with the problem of living in a world in 
, 80 /@hich mutually suspicious or hostile nations faced each 
F atomgiiither, with stores of atomic weapons on both sides. We hear 
v link@lk of dispersing our cities and even of moving under- 
C powiround. No one has seriously reckoned the difficulty or 
ans (ie cost of following such counsel of despair. Still less has 
nly lofffyone appraised the neurotic effect upon men’s minds of 
| Wouliving by any such preposterous formula, under continu- 
€ rcaqiusly mounting tension day after day, and year after year. 
ng sug Certainly, if we could find no way to prevent the com- 
hirds Metitive production of atomic weapons, we should be driven 
mbs. least to the selective dispersion of our bomb-launching 
clves (cilities, of certain key industrial establishments, and of 
T powg@ur centers of government and governing personnel. We 
€ bonifhould be forced, also, to change our traditional require- 
ver, Ui@hent that only Congress can commit us to active war. We 
-cmemg™fiould be forced to organize ourselves as a police or military 
ficult (Mate, with our scientists regimented and muzzled, with all 
us under constant surveillance against the smuggling 
the ugfind planting of time-bombs, and constantly alerted against 
| whigittack through the air. 


e mati Before we commit ourselves to any such intolerable_ 


r in tijrocedure, we should be mad not to explore all possible 
aranoj™means for making it unnecessary. 


The Only Feasible Alternative Is Effective 
International Control 


weapoj™ This cardinal principle has been recognized in the state- 
en tent of November 15th, issued jointly by President 
| in ##tuman, and Prime Ministers Attlee and King. Their state- 
we, t@ent frankly concedes that against atomic weapons there 
st talgfan be no adequate military defense, that no nation can 
it, \fommand a monopoly of such weapons, that respensibility 
eapi™r eliminating atomic energy as an instrument of war and 
t und@@for devising safeguards over its use for the advancement of 


science and other peaceful and humanitarian ends rests 
upon the civilized nations of the world. 

They propose that a commission be set up at once under 
the United Nations Organization to make recommenda- 
tions: (a) for extending between all nations the exchange 
of basic scientific information for peaceful ends, (b) for 
control of atomic energy to the extent necessary to ensure 
its use only for peaceful purposes, (c) for the elimination 
from national armaments of atomic weapons and of all 
other major weapons adaptable to mass destruction, and 
(d) for effective safeguards by way of inspection and other 
means to protect complying states against the hazards of 
violations and evasions. 

Already criticism is leveled at the wording of the state- 
ment, at alleged omissions, at the wisdom of choosing the 
United Nations Organization as the medium through 
which to seek agreement in view of the weaknesses of the 
UNO Charter. 

None of these issues should be crucially important. What 
matters is that an invitation has been issued in good faith 
for the nations of the world to meet and decide upon 
means for assuring the elimination of weapons, the exist- 
ence of which no one can afford to tolerate. 

The decision cannot be other than international; it will 
require the best thought of the best brains the world can 
muster. The smaller nations have an equal stake with the 
large, and from them may well come the most fruitful 
suggestions. But Russia now holds the key to the success 
or failure of our proposal. If she accepts our invitation, no 
other nation will refuse. 

Alternatively, there will be an international armament 
race paced by atomic weapons. It will mean an end of free 
science, a severe policing and regimentation of international 
travel and trade, and innumerable restrictions upon those 
individual freedoms which we have just fought so desper- 
ately to preserve. This is the dismal prospect if we fail to 
arrive at a genuinely international accord on the control 
of atomic energy. But even this interval would promise to 
last only for an uneasy period, until someone started press- 
ing the push-buttons on the panel-boards of extinction. 

The only permanent solution lies in finding means to 
eliminate war itself. That we cannot hope to achieve over- 
night, but we can, and do hope that the nations will now 
agree to eliminate atomic weapons and their radio-active 
by-products as instruments of war. 

If they do that, we can move forward more surely to 
the constructive development of the incalculably valuable 
resources that science has newly opened to our use. And, 
we can hope also for a progressive improvement in inter- 
national understanding. 

Unless the nations can reach agreement on this para- 
mount issue of atomic energy, it is dificult to conceive of 
any vital issue on which they might agree. 


THIS IS THE 42np OF A SERIES 


JACK 
of ALL TRADES 


HEIN-WERNER 
HYDRAULIC JACK 
is great for 
© Lifting Heavy Loads 

® Moving Machines 

® Pressing Bushings, etc. 
Many jobs in a plant, mill or mine can be 
done quicker and easier by using H-W 
Hydraulic Jacks . . . Made in models of 
3, 5, 8, 12, 20, 30 and 50 tons capacity 


..+ For details, consult your nearest in- 
dustrial supply distributor, or write us. 


Walnations 
Properry Secor! 
Peprsciation 

Sli 
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HEIN-WERNER MOTOR PARTS CORP. 
Waukesha, Wisconsin 


Kaiser Pays RFC 


Permanente setup cleared 
of all encumbrances except a 
small private loan. Magnesium 
process is being modified. 


Henry J. Kaiser closed the books last 
week on one of his major financial 
transactions with the Reconstruction 
Finance Corp. 

The West Coast shipbuilder dis- 
closed that he has paid off his loan of 
$28,475,000 on the facilities of the 
Permanente Metals Corp., six years be- 
fore the loan was to have matured. 

@ Small Private Loan—Aside from a 
small, short-term, private loan which 
Kaiser negotiated to clear up the in- 


debtedness to RFC and whi 
pects to retire by the end of 

the repayment removes all eng» 
brances from the Permanente py 
ties. In addition to the princi, 
manente paid $3,500,000 in 

at 4%. 

Kaiser reasserted his belief t)\.t 
the war now out of the way, pri» 
capital should replace governing 
funds wherever it is possible in the yz 
born industries. 

The RFC loan was agai , 
manente’s magnesium plant at Pe 
manente, idle since V-J Day, a sea wat, 
magnesia plant at Moss Landing, ang, 
dolomite calcining plant at Natividy 
Calif. 

e Changing Process—Permanente is off 
perimenting with its carbothermic mz 
nesium process with a view to climina 
ing one furnace operation and th 


HIGHWAY ON THE SANDS 


Perforce, the 3,000 or 4,000 villagers 
of North Carolina’s fabled Outer 
Banks have lived isolated from the 
mainland, without even a road to link 
the banks together. Now they may 
have a real “highway” if a state experi- 
ment with a mile stretch of sand and 
asphalt surface stands tests of tide, 
sand, and wind. Villages like Hat- 
teras (below) have flourished for years 
without magistrates, police, or health 
officers, have wanted a connecting 
toad but the only strip worthy the 
name is a one-way concrete stretch 
put up by the Navy. Other “arteries” 
tun 50 miles down the beach at low 
tide or, at the whim of the driver and 
the sand, across the dunes in ruts, 


reinforced here and there by woot 
tracks (above)—legacy of the CCC 
And fishermen who have had 1 
ship each day’s catch by boat a 
counting on the coming of the ne 
highway to put money in their puts 
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ightening the efficiency of the plant 
- about 40%. 
The process involves the reduction of 
sonesium oxide with coke at 3,600 F. 
an $,000-kva. furnace. The product 
this reduction is magnesium dust, a 
ysic ingredient of the incendiary 
poop” bomb produced by the Kaiser 
ranization during the war. 
To convert this dust to molten metal 
d ingots, a second furnace operation 
necessary. The experiments are de- 
med to eliminate this second step and 
erive molten magnesium from the 
rst furnace. When the process has been 
anged, Permanente plans to resume 
tal production. 


RIVE AIMED AT SLUMS 


One of the most direct attacks yet 
ade on the housing problem was 
unched this week by the Citizens’ 
jousing Council of New York. It pro- 
osed that New York City undertake 
» raze and rebuild all of its slum 
eas in the next ten years. 

Tie total cost is estimated at $1,675,- 
00,000, which would be met through 
he sale of bonds by the New York City 
ousin gorse | at an interest rate 
hich the council estimates at 2% or 
ss. These bonds could be completely 
aid off in 45 years, the group believes, 
om the income on the new buildings 
lus a city subsidy beginning at $3 
hillion and increasing to an annual 
33,500,000 after the tenth year. 

The council proposes that the sub- 
dy be raised from a sales tax, either the 

ent 1% sales tax or an additional 
% levy. (The New York City sales tax 
as originally 2%, for unemployment 
lief, was reduced to 1% in 1941, 
ind the funds are now used for general 
ity purposes. The yield in 1943 was $33 
illion, in 1945 it was $41 million.) 

Before acquiring the land, the coun- 
il believes, the city should determine, 

line with an over-all city plan, what 
reas are to be devoted to low-rent pub- 

housing, to private development, 
id to public service facilities, includ- 
ng parks, playgrounds, and schools. 


ERVOUS COWS 


The old question of the rights of a 
roperty owner whose land adjoins an 
irport (BW—Apr.8’44,p51) has cropped 
p again, this time in California. 

A dairyman, Glenn O. Lynch, is 
ing the Lockheed Air Terminal in 
Burbank for $100,000 and is asking an 
njunction forbidding its further opera- 
ion. He asserts that the noise of the 
lanes reduced the milk yield of his 
airy herd, and that the butterfat con- 
ent of the milk that was produced fell 
00 low for profitable sacheting. 
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10-, 15-, and 20-pound extinguishers with this new valve 
will be ready for delivery soon. Place your order now. 
Walter Kidde and Company, Inc.,1225 Main Street, Belleville 9, New Jersey 
The word “Kidde” ond the Kidde seal are 4 
trade-marks of Walter Kidde & Company, lac. € 


That’s the Way it Acted on the Road” 


And that, Mr. Customer, is why we bought a MOTO. 
MIRROR the minute I got out of the Army. We can dupli- 
cate any actual driving conditions you’ve ever had right 
here on the service floor. 

Every working part of your car acts the same way on the 
dynamometer as it does on the road. It takes all the guess- 
work out of finding the trouble and shows exactly what’s 
wrong in a very few minutes. 

After we know what’s wrong we fix it and then tune your 
car to its top performance. You can see the improvement 
for yourself in understandable terms of increased horse- 
power and know that the right work has been done. 

Every car owner has been wishing for some way of meas- 
uring his car’s mechanical condition and service require- 
ments and —this is it! 

In the Army we had to know that combat vehicles were 
in tip-top shape. If they weren’t, we had to find the trouble 
right now and be sure it was fixed. I know from experience 


how much better and quicker this can be done with a 
MOTO-MIRROR. 

The name “MOTO-MIRROR” — tells the story —It accu- 
rately “reflects” the mechanical condition of your car. 
I know my customers appreciate the better service that 
MOTO-MIRROR will make possible—once they see the 


difference. 


MOTO-MIRROR is the first practical service dynamometer — 
simple to operate, easy to install and priced within the reach 
of any service shop. 


IF IT’S OK ON MOTO-MIRROR IT’S OK ON THE ROAD 


ntl Dig 


MANUFACTURERS 


STEAM GENERATORS, 
CHASSIS AND ENGINE 
OYNAMOMETERS, 
KERRICK KLEANERS, 
HYDRAULIC VALVES 


Fee cena MNS a 


Water vs. Rail 


Old feud over differeniiy 
rate on grain settled as U.; 
court upsets ICC compromiy 
affecting Illinois barges. 


The rate cudgel that eastern railroy; 
have been trying since 1929 to bny 
down on barge line competition , 
taken away from them last month. | 
panel of three federal judges held ¢ 
criminatory, and therefore invalidat 
that portion of an Interstate Comme: 
Commission order of last Feb. 13 wh 
prescribed a rail-reshipping rate 3¢ p, 
ewt. higher eastward from Chicago 
grain brought in by inland waten 
barge than on grain received by rail 
lake. 

The case involved the eastern ro: 


Wild Rays Explained 


The Surplus Property Admin 

istration last week spiked—at least 
by obvious implication—wild-eyed 
rumors that the explosion of the 
first atomic bomb in New Mexico 
(BW—Aug.11’45,p15) released ta- 
dioactive substances that were air- 
borne throughout the county 
subsequently to raise hob with 
such sensitive items as photo- 
graphic film. 
e SPA reported that glassine en- 
velopes used to wrap radium dials 
(such as are used on watches, air- 
plane instruments) found their 
way into scrap paper channels, and 
residues of the radium salts con- 
taminated paperboard containers 
made from the scrap. 

Photographic film shipped in 
this cardboard was blackened and 
ruined. At one time manufactur- 
ers found it impossible to use | 
commercially available cardboard | 
for film boxes, SPA said. 

e Other industries have suffered 
from similar occurrences. Labora- 
tories have been bothered by a 
general contamination of plati- 
num, resulting from salvage and | 
reworking of platinum crucibles 
used for radium separations. 

For these reasons, and to pro- 
tect workers and others from ef- 
fects of radium and radioactive 
salts, SPA has ordered disposal 
agencies to channel strap or sal- 
vage containing such substances 
into the hands of radium refining 
organizations or to destroy the 
scrap. 


— 
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Bananas on backs ring no cash registers. Bananas 
at breakfast do. Between the tree and the take-home 
isthe sale... made by a mental impression, an aroused 
want which got the Mrs. to tell the grocer, “I'll take 
a dozen”. Gravure’s fine life-like reproductions, full 
tones, awake appetites, set up buying impulses, create 
desires, spark sales...in Sunday picture sections of high 
visibility ... which get regular 90% readership 
among buying millions, at home, every Sunday. 

Sell with gravure, and gravure sells for you... nationally 
in the Metropolitan Group... which delivers your 
message in the eye-stopping, mind-arresting picture 
sections of 25 major Sunday newspapers in 22 cities... 
gives 12,800,000 sales impressions by sun-up 
Sunday... covers the better-buying half 
of the whole U.S. market by noon... ups 
sales by delivering better impressions! 

If you want customers calling — 
call Metropolitan Gravure! 


Photograph Courtesy Grace Line 


Mesropolitun Group Gravaare 


AtiantaJournal © BaltimoreSun * BostonGlobe e Boston Herald 
Buffalo Courier-Express © Chicago Tribune . Cincinnati Enquirer 
Cleveland Plain Dealer ° Des Moines Register a Detroit News 
Detroit Free Press e Los Angeles Times 7 Milwaukee Journal 
Minneapolis Tribune « New York News * Philadelphia Inquirer * Pittsburgh Press 
Providence Journal + Seattle Times e St. Louis Globe-Democrat 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch © St. Paul Pioneer Press © Syracuse Post-Standard 
Springfield Union & Republican ° Washington Star 
New York 17: 220 East 42d Street . Detroit 2: New Center Building 
Chicago 11: Tribune Tower © San Francisco 4: 155 Montgomery Street 
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NEW STRENGTH FOR A LITTLE OLD RAILROAD 


Slated for retirement, old No. 2 rubs noses with its successor, a modern diesel- 
electric that’s expected to needle new life into the 66-year-old Hartwell Rail- 
way, a Georgia short line with a long history of grief. Lifeline of Hartwell’s 
textile industries, the road runs just ten miles to Bowersville, connects with 
Southern Railway’s Toccoa-Elberton branch. Southern bought the Hartwell 
in 1901, then tired of losses, offered it in 1924 to Louie L. Morris (above, next 
to cab), publisher of Hartwell’s weekly. He comments: “Being a damn fool, a 
newspaperman, and president of the Chamber of Commerce, I took it.” 
Trouble piled on trouble, and after 52 mishaps in a month, realizing old No. 2 
was operating outside inspection rules, Morris announced he was quitting (BW 
—Dec.30'44,p40). Worried mill owners began buying coal hand over fist. Re- 
sult: Morris hauled so much coal that his line came out of the red, enabling him 
to buy the surplus 300-hp. locomotive from the U.S. Maritime Commission. 


and barge lines carrying large volume of 
corn and grain on the Illinois Water- 
way. 

e East Tries to Aid West—Since 1933, 
when the Illinois Waterway was re- 
opened after long disuse, lower rates 
charged by barge operators for hauling 
grain to Chicago have placed the west- 
ern roads under competitive disadvan- 
tage. The eastern roads tried to come 
to the rescue of the western carriers by 
seeking the right to charge higher freight 
rates for transhipping to New York 
grain reaching Chicago by barge than is 
charged for grain shipped into Chi- 
cago by rail or lake carrier. 

In 1939, the eastern roads attempted 
to establish the rate differential by 
classifying as local Chicago shipments 
all grain reaching that city by barge for 
transhipment eastward. This would 
have made the rate for the Chicago- 
New York rail haul of such grain 344¢ 
a cwt., as compared with 26¢ for grain 
coming into Chicago from western 
points by rail or lake freighter. 
¢ Rate Maneuvers—Had the differential 
gone into effect, it easily might have 


44 


been disastrous to the barge operators. 
At first, the barge rate for moving grain 
to Chicago from Morris, Ill. (where 
more than half of the barge shipments 
of corn destined for Chicago originate), 
was 4¢ a cwt. Later it was reduced to 2¢. 

The rail rate for the same haul was 

94¢ originally, but this was lowered later 
on to 5¢. (The 5¢ rate is an intrastate 
rate not subject to ICC approval.) So 
the combined barge-rail rate would have 
been 364¢ compared with 31¢ if the 
all-rail route were used. 
e Brief Jubilation—Over the protests of 
farmers and elevator operators, the ICC 
in 1941 permitted the differential. After 
this order lost out in several lawsuits, 
Mechling Barge Line, which ships 90% 
of the Illinois Waterway grain into Chi- 
cago, asked ICC to reopen the case. 

At the rehearing, ICC approved a 
compromise rate of 29¢ for tranship- 
ment of barge grain. This would have 
made the combined barge-rail rate and 
the all-rail rate equal at 31¢ had not 
the district court stepped in. The rail- 
roads, that court held, had not estab- 
lished a sound basis for the differential. 


Last week’s decision by the threc judg, 
panel points out that the inland wate, 
ways system on which the barge: ope; 
ate was developed by the state and feq 
eral governments at a cost of $6!) mij. 
lion so that commerce might enjoy the 
advantage of low-cost shipping. _ 


World Pictures 


New movie organization 
set up by Rank, Universal, and 
International will compete with 
Big Five on global scale. 


The prospect of exciting competition 

to the Big Five of the motion picture 
industry arose this week with the dis. 
closure by Universal Pictures, Interna. 
tional Pictures, and the British indus. 
trialist and film executive, J. Arthur 
Rank, that they are forming three new 
corporations to produce and distribute 
pictures on a worldwide scale. 
e Wide Distribution—United World 
Pictures, Inc., has been set up as the 
keystone of the new alliance. United 
World will distribute, in all countries 
where Rank does not already posses; 
theater holdings, the product of Intera- 
tional studios in the United States and 
of Rank’s studios in England. 

Rank dominates the British theater 

field with his Gaumont and Odeon 
circuits. He has a half interest in the 
Canadian Odeon chain of more than 
100 houses (BW —Jun.9’45,p121), a 
half interest in the Greater Union 
Theaters of Australia, substantial hold- 
ings in French Gaumont theaters and 
production, and close tie-ups with other 
theaters in the British Empire. 
e New Theaters Planned—In addition 
to its distributive functions, United 
World plans to set up and operate a 
string of theaters here and abroad as 
showcases for the film entertainment it 
purveys. This would follow the prece- 
dent Rank established by leasing New 
York City’s Winter Garden. 

Rank will serve as chairman of 
United World and own half the stock. 
The other half will be owned by Wil- 
liam Goetz and Leo Spitz of Inter- 
national, and by Universal. Matty Fox, 
a vice-president of Universal Pictures 
before ~ entered the Army, is to be 
resident of United World. Rank and 

ox will hold similar office in a subsidi- 
ary, United World Pictures, Ltd., of 
England, which is to operate solely in 
Great Britain. 

International Pictures, Inc., will 
emerge from the corporate upheaval as 
International Pictures Corp., jointly 
owned by Spitz and Goetz, respectively 
its present chairman and _ president, 
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re j S thai knew no steel! 


win A.most in the shadow of the world’s 
tallest man-made structures stands this stone 
tition obelisk--‘‘Cleopatra’s Needle,” in Central Park, 
chase ‘A 4 New York. Its hieroglyphs boast of a glory that 
€ dis. 4 AR 4 faded 3000 years ago. 
terna- q ~ a If we deciphered these inscriptions, we would 
indus. 3 q look in vain for the word Steel. Ancient Egypt 
ther ’ hewed its monuments with tools of bronze. 
hans But bronze, then as now, was not plentiful 
4 enough to go far toward improving the lot 
Vorld oy, 4 of man. 
is. the 4 , _ What would our civilization be if we were 
/nfted | " deprived of steel? We might have monuments 
ntries 4 3 of stone, but no Radio City, no towering 
— : : apartments or hotels, no modern hospitals, 
schools, or factories. For to sustain human life 
; 4 and human activity, we must have vast quanti- 
beater ' q ties of pure water and adequate sanitary facili- 
Nine : 4 ties...from top floor to basement...provided 
n the 4 4 only through miles of steel pipe. We must have 
than ; 2 quick, safe vertical transportation, possible 
l), a ; % only with steel elevators. We must have heat- 
Jnion a ing systems, production machines, equipment 
hold- } “ of a hundred kinds, available in the abundance 
and 4 which steel alone makes possible. In short, the 
other . a difference between our civilization and that of 
the ancient world is expressed in terms of steel. 
America stands on the threshold of a New 
Steel Age--with steels being given new charac- 
teristics and new virtues by metallurgists and 
chemists. Youngstown is 
ready to supply alloy steels 
as well as carbon steels--in 
sheets, tinplate, pipe, con- 
duit, bars, wire, rods and 
shapes--to meet your needs 
in fabricating the products of 
peace. 
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If there’s an outlet... 


F there’s an outlet near your 
production, assembly, or 
inspection lines and the prod- 
ucts you manufacture need ¢ 
lot of lifting, you'll want a 
‘Budgit’ Electric Hoist to do 
this lifting for you. 


All you need do with a 
‘Budgit’ Hoist is to hang it up, 
plug it in your nearest electric 
socket, and use it! It’s a com- 
plete hoisting unit in itself with 
a conductor cable 15 feet long. 
There’s nothing more to buy 
before you start lifting with it! 


‘Budgit’ Electric Hoists can 
lift any load within their ca- 
pacities. They’re light weight, 
but strong.Safety features built 
into the hoist, anti-friction 
bearings throughout, and many 
other special features account 
for the outstanding perform- 
ance and dependability of 
‘Budgit’ Hoists; and for their 
low-cost operation as well. 


*“Budgit’ Hoists are port- 
able, electric hoists built 
to lift 250, 500, 1000, 
2000 and 4000 Ibs. Prices 
start at $119. For further 
details, write for Bulletin 
No. 356. 


and by Universal. Goetz, whose risin 

restige in films has not been slo 

y his mariage to the daughter of Louis 
B. Mayer of Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer, 
will remain president; Spitz, the Chi- 
cago theatrical attorney who came up 
through Paramount and RKO, will con- 
tinue as chairman. 

¢To Shift rations—International, 
which has been producing at Samuel 
Goldwyn studios in Hollywood the past 
two years, plans to shift all its opera- 
tions to Universal studios as soon as 
buildings can be constructed. 

International plans a minimum of 
eight film features a year, and Rank 
has agreed to turn over to United World 
each year the eight best box office pic- 
tures he produces in England. This 
prospect of 16 additional features a year 
strengthens Universal’s hand in the 
highly competitive field of distribution. 
* Universal's Comeback—Hollywood is 
skeptical that United World, as an- 
nounced, will establish its own exchange 
for worldwide distribution because Uni- 
versal, closely tied in with the new organ- 
ization, is too well established in that 
field to allow the same interests to dupli- 
cate present coverage. 

For the past several years, Universal, 
even without theaters of its own, has 
shown handsome profits. Its Deanna 
Durbin and Abbott & Costello features 
have been gold mines. 


Versatile Antenna 


Units to meet television 
receiver's twofold adjustability 
requirement is announced by 
Farnsworth; two motors used. 


One of the little-talked-about prob. 
lems of the television industry is that 
of selling the public on the need for 
rooftop antennas for home television 
receivers. For a good, clear picture, the 
antenna must be mounted as hich a; 
possible so that it literally “sees” the 
transmitting antenna. 

It cannot be a wire swept under the 

rug or a hidden loop mounted inside 
the cabinet. 
e Ghost Image—For reception of a sin- 
gle television station, a simple dipole 
antenna can be used that consists of a 
stretch of rod or tubing about 8 ft. long. 
This is mounted at right angles to the 
transmitting station and picks up the 
radio waves directly. Unfortunately, 
waves from the same station may arrive 
by reflection from large steel objects, 
such as buildings and bridges, a frac. 
tion of a second later and produce dis- 
tortion of the picture or a second, ghost 
image on the screen. 

In some installations made before the 


NEW NASH CARS MASS FOR ACTION 


Triumphantly pulling out of a Chicago parking lot, dealers drive off with 
almost 200 new 1946 Nash cars distributed last week at probably the largest 
mass drive-away the city has seen since 1941. Gathered for previews in Chicago, 
New York, and other key centers, dealers went home with showroom models 
of the improved low-priced “600” and the more luxurious Ambassador. 
Instead of an orthodox body and frame, the “600” has an integral unit 
of welded steel and, like the Ambassador, boasts an air-conditioning system. 


mi BUDGIT’ 
IM Hoists 


MANNING, MAXWELL & MOORE, INC, 
MUSKEGON 5, MICHIGAN 


Builders of ‘Shaw-Box’ Cranes, ‘Budgit” ond ‘load Lifter’ 
Hoists and other lifting speciaities. Makers of Ashcroft Gauges, 
tancock Valves, Consolideted Safety and Relief Valves and 

‘American’ Industrial instruments, 4% 
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Tomorrow’s Need Will Be Greater 


S THE CENTENNIAL YEAR of Johnson & 
Higgins ends, we continue to look ahead, 
both to the business future and to the impor- 
tant role that insurance brokerage will be called 
upon to play. 

Today the conduct of business . . . and of 
business insurance . . . is far more complicated 
than at any time in our long history. It is more 
than likely that tomorrow’s business world will 
be still more complex, for the discoveries and 
developments of recent years will lead not only 
to a revolution of procedures in many fields, but 
to the creation of great new enterprises as well. 


For this reason, and because a modern insur- 
ance program is no job for a layman, the need 
for the insurance broker’s specialized training 
and skill in planning and negotiating business 
insurance programs will be greater than ever. 

As intermediaries between the insured and 
the insurance companies, Johnson & Higgins 


look forward to serving commerce and indus- 
try as buyers of insurance for many years to 
come. Our already extensive facilities will be 
expanded still further as the requirements of 
our clients may dictate. But no matter what 
the future may hold, in one respect there will 
be no change. We shall always adhere faithfully 
to the basic principle that we have “‘no axe to 
grind—but yours.” 


INSURANCE BROKERS 
63 Watt Sraeer « New Youn & 


SINCE 1845—BUYERS OF INSURANCE FOR COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY 


un 
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“We're Trying to Account for 
The Accounting Department!” 


In many an office these days, the 
problems of wartime re-arrange- 
ment pop up again—in the name 
of reconversion. Office managers 
feel like A.M.G. officers handling 
Displaced Persons. And confusion 
walks upon the scene. If that’s 
your trouble, it’s high time you 
sent for that old arch-enemy of 
confusion — 


ART METAL’S 
“MR. EXPEDITER, O. D.“ 


“O.D.” means “Doctor of Offices”, 
or one to whom the untangling of 


office tangles is meat and drink. 
During the war he helped squeeze 
many a size 10 staff into a size 8 
office. He can help now with the 
problems of reconversion. 


Ask him to drop in! Now he prob- 
ably can get any new equipment 
you need. But, if not, he'll know 
how to make the best of what you 
have. And ask him for his helpful 
book, “Manual of Desk Drawer 
Layout”. Just call your local Art 
Metal branch, or write Art Metal 
Construction Co., Jamestown, N. Y. 


Makers of 


ART METAL STEEL OFFICE EQUIPMENT 


POSTINDEX VISIBLE RECORDS 


*WABASH FILING SUPPLIES 


#o subsidiary company 


BALTIMORE CINCINNATI HARTFORD PHILADELPHIA 
BOSTON CLEVELAND LOS ANGELES PITTSBURGH 
CHICAGO DETROIT NEW YORK WASHINGTON 
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a 
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Vn rt Metal 


Jamestown. New York 


war, clearer pictures were obtained by 
placing the antenna to receive ‘)ie 4. 
flected wave rather than the direc: \aye 
e Adjustments—As television pr: 


Tesses 


and stations multiply to the point 
where there are several in one cit 
additional antennas for reception of st). 
tions in other directions will be 1 cded. 


One alternative to this requiremcnt js 
to employ a rotatable antenna tht can 
be controlled from the living-rooin te. 
ceiver and turned to the proper direc. 
tion for best results. 

Clear pictures also require that the 

antenna length be adjusted to about 
half that of the wavelength of the sta. 
tion. This is done by using telescoping 
sections on the antenna rods that can 
be extended or retracted. To permit 
tuning to several stations, the length of 
the rods must be adjusted for each de. 
sired station. 
e With Pushbuttons—One of the first 
antennas announced to do this twofold 
job has been brought out by Fams. 
worth Radio & Television Corp. This 
contains two motors, one for rotating 
the antenna and the other for extending 
or retracting the arms of the antenna. 
At the receiver, four pushbuttons per- 
mit starting and stopping the motors 
when the antenna is in the proper 
position for best results. 


U.S. TO PLAN YANGTZE DAM 


The billion-dollar Yangtze dam, key 
project in China’s postwar industriali- 
zation program (BW —Mar.3’45,p113), 
will be designed by the U. S. Bureau of 
Reclamation, an agency which can lay 
claim to being the world’s most expen- 
enced dam-builder. 

The deal has been written into a con- 
tract (initial payment: $250,000) be- 
tween the governments of the U. S. 
and China. 

When completed, the Yangtze dam 
will develop 10,560,000 kw. and will 
impound 50 million acre-ft. of water for 
the irrigation of 10 million acres. Ulti- 
mately, the system is expected to feed 
cheap power to an area of 600-mile 
radius. 

Supporting dams and works on the 
Yangtze and its tributaries are projected 
on a scale comparable to America’s en- 
tire TVA program. 

John Lucien Savage, former chief de- 
signing engineer of the Bureau of Recla- 
mation, who was at first “loaned”’ to the 
Chinese government, has now become 


| consulting engineer for the entire proj- 
| ect. 


For some time the Chinese govern- 
ment has had a group of young engi- 
neers in training at the bureau’s engi- 
neering offices in Denver, Designing 
the whole project will take at least two 
years. 
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Gee He COUNTERSIGN OF DEPEMDAMBELIGY IN ANY 


Electronics 


BOOTS AND SADDLES 
WILL STAY IN 
THE RUNNING 


In many leather-drying and processing operations the answer will 
be quick, controlled, electronic heating. It is already at work on 
compressing jobs where glues and plastics are used, and in speeding 
up drying time. 

In building the tubes that are the heart of electronics, Eimac 
brings more than a decade of experience to one of the world’s 
oldest industries. Leather men who specify processing equipment 
powered with Eimac tubes can count on a double guarantee—one 
from the equipment manufacturer and another from Eimac. me 


EITEL-McCULLOUGH, INC., 1121 San Mateo Ave., San Bruno, Calif. GET ELECTRONIC TELESIS— Don't overlook 
sending for your copy of Electronic Telesis 


Monts located at: San Brune, Calif. Pim end Selt lake City,Utch = - — « S4 “page illustrated booklet covering 


the Science of Electronics, in layman's 


ELECTRONIC EQUIPMENT 


Outstanding performance and dependability 
have made Eimac tubes first choice of lead- 
ing electronic engineers throughout the world 


FOLLOW THE LEADERS TO 


Export Agents: Frazar & Hansen, 301 Clay St., Son Francisco 11. Calif., U.S.A. language. There is mo cost or obligati 


PRODUCTION 


Revolution in Sugar Beets 


Mechanization of entire growing process within five 
years is objective of industry in drive for self-sufficiency. New 
harvesters prove successful in field tests. 


The beet sugar industry has a new 
goal: to become the most completely 
mechanized segment of American agri- 
culture. How great a revolution this 
would be can be visualized only against 
the background of the millions of man- 
hours of sweating, pe labor which 
beet-growing entailed until the last few 
years. 

' Behind the industry’s desire for 
mechanization are vail important fac- 
tors, principally: (1) its desire to become 
self-sufficient and end its traditional re- 
liance on subsidies or tariff protection, 
and (2) its difficulty in obtaining field 
labor, even in peacetime. 

eA Good Start—Actually, sugar beet 
production already is mechanized to a 
considerable degree (BW-—Jan.22’44, 
p62). Fully 70% of California’s crop 
was harvested mechanically this season, 
Philip B. Smith, manager of the new 


Ford-Ferguson, with its eye on the 
family-size farm, brings out a sugar 
beet harvester in two units, one to 
harvest the tops, the other a root dig- 
ger (above). Spikes on the rear wheels 
spear the beets which are flipped onto 
a loading conveyor. Among the many 
entrants in the race to mechanize the 
sugar beet industry, the units are de- 
signed to be powered by Ford-Fergu- 
son’s small-farm tractors. 


Beet Sugar Development Foundation, 
has estimated. During the war the in- 
dustry was given a lift by Mexican and 
other imported laborers, as well as by 
prisoners of war. 

In peacetime, the industry expects 

that it will have to find its own labor. 
That’s the reason it has set a goal of 
90% to 95% mechanization within five 
years. Many in the industry believe that 
it cannot survive unless that goal is at- 
tained much sooner. 
e New Planting Methods—The founda- 
tion, which is financed by the beet 
processing companies, is conducting an 
elaborate, winter-long experiment in 
California’s Imperial Valley to test seeds 
and planting techniques, as well as plant- 
ing, cultivating, and harvesting ma- 
chinery. 

Pelleted planting (BW —Aug.26'44, 
p52) is one of the newer developments. 
Before a process was invented to crack 
seed germs, farmers had to plant the 
whole woolly clump and later pull out 
the surplus plants by hand. Now the 
—~ can buy “singled” seed in pel- 
ets that are smooth, round, and evenly 
graded. These pellets can contain plant 
foods, antifungus and antidisease chem- 
icals, and possibly some barbitol com- 
pound to hasten the germination of the 
seeds. 

Many growers are now sowing such 
seed at evenly spaced intervals with a 
mechanical a the Cultivation can be 
handled with an ordinary corn culti- 
vator or with a special mechanical sugar 
beet thinner (BW—May2’42,p60). And 
anyway, experts now — that even 
spacing of sugar plants has been made 
an unnecessary fetish. 

New irrigation techniques, including 

use of flexible plastic tubing (BW-—Jan. 
13’45,p20), will also make the beet 
farmers’ job easier. 
e New Harvesters—A number of farm 
machinery manufacturers are perfecting 
designs for sugar beet harvesters, and 
others are improving on units which al- 
ready have been proved practical in the 
field. Most of the models slice off the 
beet tops before digging the roots. 

The Mar-Beet harvester, which is man- 
ufactured by Blackwelder Mfg. Co. at 
Rio Vista, Calif., and which is widely 


used in that state, plows out t! 
then picks them up on a larg: 
wheel that treads the plowed-ov! roy. 

John Deere Co., which mak: os 
one-man models and large com) iier¢; 
types (BW—Sep.19’42,p80), h 
than 600 of its machines in thi fee 
most of them in the hands of farm. 1-py,; 
chasers. 
e Others Being Tested—Intern tion, 
Harvester, J. I. Case, and Scott-V iner, 
Columbus, Ohio, have experiienta] 
models at work. 

Ford-Ferguson has an experiicntz| 
model powered by its small-farm tractor, 
The farmer hauls one unit through the 
field to mow the beet tops for stock 
feed; then he hitches up the digger and 
plows out the beets. 
e¢ Demand Holds Up—If the various me. 
chanical devices ‘prove out, the beet 
sugar industry foresees success for its 
mechanization goal well within its five. 
year limit. Meanwhile, the industry has 
an even higher subsidy. When the war 
started beet farmers were getting $9.5) 
a ton; for the past two years the ante 
has been $12.50, but the government 
has boosted the support price to $13.5) 
for 1946. 

The government, because of the sugar 
shortage, still wants as many bects as 
farmers will grow. It is aiming again at 
the million-acre goal which the growers 
twice have failed to meet. (In 1945 onk 
a little more than 700,000 acres were 
planted.) 


e Blast From La Guardia—The industry fig *ead ' 
realizes that, in its failure to “save” the Me « 
sugar situation during the war and in its jjeH0" 
inability thus far to become self-sufi- jy Ut 
cient, it has some severe critics. The jm" P 
most recent: Mayor La Guardia of New fgg With | 
York City, who said “not a pound of not in 
beet sugar ought to be produced in the f° ‘Sp 
United States.” Beet sugar‘men are bet- @* thr 
ting on mechanization to provide the (1) 
answer for their critics. a 6 
mach: 
Patent Attacked § 
G.E. says refrigerator design = 
with frozen food compartment 
. . . the 
not subject to license, despite & igi: 
verdict in Stewart-Warner case. fj "an 
With the rest of the nation’s rc “— 
frigerator manufacturers forming 4 hol 4 
cheering section, General Electric Co. ne 
will go into federal court in Buffalo, Pi 
N. Y., Dec. 17 in an effort to break -t 
a patent claim covering household te- ad 
frigerators built with two cold compart: pon 
ments operating at different tempera rei 
tures. p 
e Frozen Food Space—Patent on this = 
design is held by Refrigeration Patents | 
BUS! 
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op. of Buffalo. If valid, it could 
oduce a tidy return for the owners 
the form of license fees paid by 
efrigerator makers marketing such a 


Reason for the manufacturers’ eager- 
ss to use this principle lies in the 
ensational expansion in frozen food 
les (BW—Dec.30’44,p62) and the ex- 
xctation of even greater gains. The two- 
compartment box will provide space 
needed to store such foods at below- 
feezing temperatures and for freezing 
ce cubes, at the same time retaining 
the conventional cold storage space for 
ordinary foods. (Freezing storage space 
in prewar model refrigerators was largely 
jimited to that available for making ice 


cubes.) 

Shortly after G.E. began publicizing 
its plans to turn out this dual-purpose 
box, Refrigeration Patents Corp. noti- 
fed General Electric of its patent and 
suggested that G.E. take out a license 
before marketing a refrigerator employ- 
ng the new principle. 
¢ Invalid, Says G.E.—The patent holder 
acted with assurance, for it had al- 
rady won a patent infringement case 
against Stewart-Warner Corp., receiving 
2 $225,000 award from a federal jury 
in Chicago. That case now is on ap- 
peal to the United States Circuit Court 
of Appeals. 

But G.E. attorneys, probing the 
patent, decided they might be able to 
challenge its validity successfully. In- 
stead of proceeding with the manufac- 
tue and defending an infringement 
ation, however, G.E. petitioned the 
court for a declaratory judgment that 
the patent claim covering refrigerators 
with two compartments is invalid and 
not infringed. 
¢ “Spark of Genius”—Basis for its claim 
is threefold: 

(1) The patentees (Bronaugh & Pot- 
ter, who were granted the patent in 
1936) were not the first to make a 
machine of this type. 

(2) The patent claim in dispute does 
not display the “spark of genius” in- 
herent in true inventions, hence is not 
patentable. 

(3) The claim was not disclosed to 
the United States Patent Office in the 
original application, but was added more 
than two years after the subject matter 
had been in public use, and hence is 
invalid. 

*Moves for Dismissal—The patent 
holder has moved for dismissal of the 
petition for a declaratory judgment on 
the ground that “no actual controversy” 
existed prior to its filing, or for a stay 
pending outcome of the Sicaatt Werner 
appeal, or until all details of the G.E. 
refrigerator have been developed and a 
working model has been supplied the 
defendant. 
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THE SEAL OF 


Cuallg— 


Only Campbell High-Test Steel Chain 
carries this seal! It cannot be removed 
without being destroyed. This is the 
Seal of Quality that certifies this 
chain was thoroughly tested to 
assure maximum service. 


Reconstruction is nothing new to Virginia. From earliest 
Colonial days, through Revolutionary times and down to 
the present, the Old Dominion has known the bitterness of 
conflict, and has in turn demonstrated an extraordinary ca- 
pacity for recovery from the ills of war. 

Always in the forefront in defense of our country, Virginia 
is equally famous for her contributions to the arts of peace. 
In solving the difficult problems confronting us in the years 
ahead, keep your eye on Virginia. The vast resources of this 
great state, its industry, agriculture, commerce and its people 
—all will wield a mighty influence in the common task of 
building a better and more prosperous nation. 

Seaboard Air Line Railway, like the Old Dominion, has 
given its best to the winning of the war. We look with con- 
fidence and eager anticipation to the work ahead—work 
which we shall share with our friends in Virginia and 
throughout the South. 


THROUGH THE HEART OF THE SOUTH 


If you want a reprint of this advertisement in full color, 
write Seaboard Air Line Railway, Norfolk 10, Virginia 


Radar’s Bogies 


Two weaknesses that made 
countermeasures effective are 
revealed. Experiences may help 
in civilian radio techniques. 


Radar, for all its value in combat 
operations and in air and sea navyigg- 
tion during the war (BW—Aug.$’45. 
p63), has an Achilles’ heel—two of them, 
in fact. 

How the Army and Navy exploited 
these weaknesses to reduce and even 
nullify the effectiveness of German and 
Japanese radar was described recently in 
a release that was issued jointly by the 
Office of Scientific Research & Devel. 
opment, the War Dept., and the Navy 
Dept. 
e Where Vulnerable—Radar’s Achilles’ 
heels are: (1) Its signals may be detected 
readily, and at a much greater distance 
than the furthest range at which it can 
detect an object; and (2) it is subject to 
outside interference, called jamming, 
which effectively blinds it. 

The first of these weaknesses makes it 
possible for ships and planes to stay 
outside the detection range of enemy 
radar sets; it also means radar sets be- 
tray their exact location to the enemy, 
who needs merely to use radio direction 


IOELVEBY ETE 


Part of “Tuba,” the system of jam- 
mers designed by Harvard University 
to blind radar “eyes” of Nazi fighters, 
is the “half cheese” antenna which 
gives out a horizontal fan-shaped 
beam, covers a wide frequency range. 
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BRYANT 


When you measure 
a 


in millionths of an inch 


Often times life depends directly on quality 
of finish and dimensional accuracy. In such 
cases, it is necessary to precision grind the 
bore while holding to extremely close toler- 
ances for roundness and parallelism. !n 
every case, rapid production must be 
obtained. Finding the solution to hundreds 
of problems like the above has given Bryant 
a background of engineering know-how, 
plus a complete line of machines to meet 
any problems in the internal grinding field. 


WE KNOW YOUR PROBLEM 
IS DIFFERENT 


You may never have a problem just like the 
one illustrated. But the next time you have 
ANY problem in which extreme accuracy 
of internal grinding must be coupled with 
speed of production and the maintenance 
of close tolerances on other specifications: 


Send for the Man from Bryant! 


CHUCKING GRINDER CO. 


SPRINGFIELD, VERMONT, U. S. A. 


CHAUSSE SPRAYING 
MACHINE 


— for spraying and curing process on 
concrete — equipped with Quincy 
compressors. 


T’S A RUGGED jos—building high- 
ways. Rough and tough is the 
work . . . big and burley are the 
machines. That’s why Quincy Com- 
pressors fit in to road building so 
perfectly . . . Quincy can “take it.” 


Quincy is dependable. Quincy is 
sturdy. And Quincy can accommo- 
date the requirements of almost any 
job it’s called for. Wide variety of 
air and water cooled models in 1 
to 80 cu. ft.; displacement, up to 500 
lbs. pressure p.s.i. Ask the engineer 
why leading manufacturers specify 
Quincy .. . every time! 
Quincy Compressors—for many jobs 
DRIVING @ CHUCKING e LIFTING 
STARTING @ INFLATING ¢ SPRAYING 
BRAKING @¢ BLOWING ¢ AGITATING 
FILLING @ PRESSING @® PUMPING 


CONTROLLING 
A Quincy specialist will be glad to 
help you with your postwar plans. 


finders and triangulation to calculate 
their positions. 
. ing the Echoes—The second 
weakness stems from the very nature of 
a radar set’s operation. A very strong 
radio pulse is sent out by the trans- 
mitter. If this signal strikes an object, 
as a ship or plane, a radio “echo” is cre- 
ated which is reflected back to the 
radar station. The elapsed time from 
transmission of the signal to receipt of 
the echo gives the distance. 
Obviously, the radio echoes thus em- 
ployed are very weak. So a small radio 
transmitter operating on the same fre- 
quency as the radar set and sending out 
a continuous signal has about the same 
effect on the radar that an electric razor 
has on a home radio receiver. (Major 
difference is that radar reception is vis- 
ual, not aural.) 
e “Window” and “Rope”—Another 
form of —— employed was the 
dropping of metallic strips (code name, 
“Window”) from planes or shooting 
them in rockets from ships. These strips, 
when cut to lengths proportional to the 
wavelength of the radar, give a signal on 
the radar scope that is indistinguishable 
from a real m et or ship. Several thou- 
sand such strips, packed in a bundle 
weighing less shone two ounces, will give 
a radar signal equivalent to one bomber. 
A later development of this type was 
“Rope,” aluminum foil in coils like tire 
tape, with a parachute attached to one 
end. The long, waving strips created an 
effective radar “smoke screen” for 
planes. Late in the war, most of the 
aluminum foil produced in this country 
was going into “rope.” 
e Countermeasures—German and Japa- 
nese countermeasures against our radar 
equipment were not too effective, largely 


because our improvements in rad 
faster than did their countern: sures 

The Germans, on the other hand. 
froze their radar design at about the 
time of the fall of France, in ore; to 
achieve production. Consequently, oy; 
countermeasures caught them flatfooted 

Because radar countermeasure were 
concerned with high frequency, cop. 
tinuous wave techniques similar to those 
used in ordinary radio communication 
the developments in transmitters and 
receivers are expected to influence com. 
mercial radio, frequency modulation, tel. 
evision, and radio relay transmissions, 


came 


Twin-Eye Cameras 


Fun with stereoscope may 
become popular again as mod. 
ern version of old parlor pastime 
is about to stage a comeback. 


Back in grandmother’s day the stereo. 
scope was standard equipment in every 
well-appointed parlor. Adults and chil- 
dren alike passed many a pleasant eve- 
ning inspecting simulated three-dimen- 
sional views of the Parthenon, the 
Eiffel Tower, or the Grand Canyon. 
e On the Way Back—That pastime ap- 
pears destined for resurgence, only this 
time the pictures will be more personal 
—Aunt Hetty standing on the edge of 
the Grand Canyon, little Billy taking 
his first toddling step, brother John in 
his G.I. uniform. 

For stereoscopic cameras, complete 
with the modernized version of the old 
stereoscope or viewer, and adaptable to 
both black and white and color pictures, 


56 


An improvised 150-ft.long horn antenna of chicken wire on telephone poles 
blocked enemy radar with a counterbeam so powerful that its diathermy 
“cooked” and killed birds that accidentally flew into the 6x18-ft. horn mouth. 
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HAYTHEDN RADAR tor NAVIGATION 


OF UNPRECEDENTED INTEREST to ship- 
ping operators and fleet owners is the 
announcement that Raytheon Radar for 
‘narine navigation will be produced just 
as soon as present restrictions are lifted 
..and at a cost almost insignificant com- 
pared to its immense ability to increase 
the safety and efficiency of American 
maritime commerce. 

Designed specifically for the U.S. Mer- 
chant Marine needs, it is of such out- 
standing importance that we are urging 
shipping operators to make inquiries 
immediately. 


What Is RAYTHEON Radar? 


The new Raytheon Radar for navigation 
is an efficient, compact, simpler model 
of the world-famous Raytheon-built 
Navy SG Surface Search Radar . . . units 
of which serve on every fighting ship of 
the U. S. Navy, from destroyer to battle- 
ship. Not only was Raytheon the sole 
maker of the SG and SO series radar, but 
Raytheon’s production of the vital mi- 
crowave tube at the heart of all radar 
exceeded the combined output of other 
manufacturers during the last two years. 


In any weather, Raytheon Radar will 
show the helmsman on the face of a 
cathode-ray tube a chart-like representa- 
tion of surface objects well beyond the 
typical clear day horizon. 

In addition, bearing and range infor- 
mation is available, enabling the navi- 
gator to know at all times his position 
with reference to surrounding objects. 

Thus icebergs, derelicts, buoys and 
other ships can now be observed while 
still miles away, in spite of fog, storm or 
total darkness. And since shorelines, har- 
bors, even lock entrances are clearly out- 
lined on the Raytheon Radar ‘scope,’ 
stormbound vessels can safely... and 
without costly delays ... make port. 


RAYTHEON 
Provides World-Wide Service 


Controls and adjustments on Raytheon 
Radar are so simple that anyone can use 
it. And from the existing world-wide 
staff of factory-trained Raytheon techni- 
cians, ships can obtain service from 
Raytheon Radar experts at nearly every 
major seaport... 


These are compelling reasons why 
Raytheon Radar is virtually an indispens- 
able protective investment for America’s 
coming peacetime Merchant Marine. 
Write or wire for additional information. 


ALSO COMING ...FROM RAYTHEON 


e Electronic Welding Controls and 
Welding Equipment 

e Electronic Heating Equipment for 
Industry 

¢ Radio and Power Tubes 

¢ Television, FM and AM Transmitters 


RAYTHEON 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
WALTHAM 54, MASS. 


Excellence in Elechonics 


Radio © Television © ind 


yec ei 


= PS) America’s 
n Most Versatile 
te) Drink 


100 PROOF 
LIQUEUR 


Theres 


COMFORT 


SOUTHERN COMFORT CORP, ¥ touis, a 


uo 


STAY Manley THIS WINTER! 


Now it's possible to get d. protection and 
indoor comfort . . . thonks to this exclusive ONE- 
PIECE underwear! Prevent needless colds and 
fatigue . . . wear JONES QUALITY Health Under- 
weer. Made with LIGHT weight top you like, plus 
EXTRA weight from waist to ankles, where you 
need it to prevent leg-chilling! Rib knit, air-cell 
construction . . . easier to wash. $2 up ot better 
stores . . . get yours NOW! 


leern how te prevent the results 
of chilly legs. Write for the 
Jones Health Booklet! 


AUGUSTA KWITTING CORP., Dept. 3, Utice 2, MY. 


are on the way to the popular market. 

First production of the cameras with 
the twin eyes apparently will come from 
small concerns, newcomers in the field 
of photographic equipment who plan 
to use their war-developed plants, skilled 

rsonnel, and technical know-how to 

reak into the business. 

e Reconversion Problem—Bigger firms, 
like Eastman Kodak and Ansco division 
of General Aniline & Film Corp., will 
come along later. Their plans are in 
the formative stage. But with the tre- 
mendous pentup demand for conven- 
tional cameras, they see no need for 
hurry, are getting into production on 
much the same line of goods they were 
selling prewar. For such companies, 
such new products can better wait until 
sales stimulators are needed, and until 
the companies have had time to look 
beyond their immediate reconversion 
problems. 

That situation pleases the little fel- 

lows no end, and they are striving, to 
capitalize on it. In Los Angeles for 
example, Plastic & Rubber Products 
Co., which started six months before 
Pearl Harbor and built up a very re- 
spectable war business producing air- 
craft hydraulic packing rings, already is 
tooled ,up to turn out its ““Haneel tri- 
vision” dual lens camera. In Milwaukee, 
David White Co., Inc., wartime maker 
of navigation and optical instruments, 
expects to be in production shortly on a 
stereoscopic camera. 
e Designed for Color—Both cameras will 
be sold with companion viewers. White’s 
camera will use 35-mm. film; the West 
Coast firm’s model will use 828 roll 
film. Each can take color photos. 


Faster Varnishing 


New process for COating 
of armatures and stators result 
in some substantial economies, 
Sterling Varnish Co. reports, 


For many years one of the prin 
cipal bottlenecks in production of el 
trical motor equipment has been the 
application of insulating vamish 
armatures and stators. 

The Sterling Varnish Co. of Hays. 
ville, near Pittsburgh, and Mancheste 
England, has perfected a new methog 
which it claims lops the tim 
sumed under old methods from 
to 90%. In one recent applic: ition the 
cmeed time was cut 95%. 

e Zanderoll Process—The process, called 
the Zanderoll Process (after its in 
tor, Don Fisk Alexander of Dialed 
Ohio), utilizes an arrangement of espe 
cially designed conveyors, mechanical 
handling, and infrared baking lamps. 

Fundamentally, there is little change 
from the orthodox procedure—the dip 
and bake method—but the various step; 
are shortened and correlated into one 
continuous process. The new proces, 
which may also be used in the manu 
facture of some types of coils and other 
electrical products, starts with the press- 
ing of a button and may be similark 
halted at any point in the operation. 

e Readings at Any Time—Direct. in- 
mediate temperature readings may be 
taken at any time by pyrometer sur- 
face contact or by resistance. The st:- 


to 
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From the varnish tank, an armature heads for the baking tunnel in the 
Zanderoll Process which reportedly cuts coating time from hours to minutes. 
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tors and armatures are always accessible, 
and in some installations double glass 
walls permit observation of the treated 
ieces at all times. This accuracy of 
control effects a high uniformity of 
results. 

An important development enables 

the process to retain all varnish applied 
in the windings, eliminating draining 
and uneconomical draining pans. Only 
a small amount of varnish is used, and 
exposed varnish is used up in a short 
time, reducing to a minimum the thin- 
ning and other measures required to 
maintain viscosity” and freedom from 
contamination. 
e Varnish Penetration—Another im- 
portant feature of the process is the 
high degree of varnish penetration into 
the windings. This penetration is the 
equivalent of the best obtained in vac- 
yum-pressure impregnation methods, 
the maker claims. 

The process has aroused a great deal 

of interest in both the United States 
and Great Britain and has been placed 
in production in both countries. 
Arrangements have been made by 
Sterling with Blaw-Knox Co. for de- 
signing, constructing, selling, and install- 
ing equipment needed for the Zanderoll 
Process. Sterling has patents pending 
on the process in the United States, 
Great Britain, Canada, and Australia. 
e Advantages—Sterling reports that the 
time-saving percentages are conservative 
and that they have been confirmed by 
repeated laboratory tests, and in produc- 
tion line operation. The company 
cites a high-speed armature, with body of 
5t-in. length, which was treated with 
two coats of varnish in 45 min. 

Heat and speed tests verified perfec- 
tion of the insulation. The same type 
of armature, treated under the old 
method with the same varnish, took six 
hours’ baking time for the first coat, 
twelve hours oe the second, and did not 
consistently pass speed and heat tests. 

Further substantial cost-savings _re- 
sulted from elimination of the necessity 
for cleaning varnish from the shaft, 
elimination of drainage, and reduction 
of space requirements. 


TO 180,000 DIAMETERS 


Magnifying properties of the elec- 
tron microscope (BW—May13’44,p54) 
have been nearly doubled by recent de- 
velopments, and infinitesimal particles 
of atomic structure can be magnified to 
180,000 times their actual size, Radio 
Corp. of America scientists told the 
Electron Microscope Society of America 
last week. An electron “gun” increases 
the image intensity twenty-fold and with 
a new lens makes possible visual or pho- 
tographic observation of the magnified 
object. 
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HYATT QUIET 


Rollo OE - 


Many of the new cars and trucks scheduled for 
°46 delivery will have Hyatt Roller Bearings in 
transmissions, differentials, rear wheels and steer- 
ing gear. Hyatt Bearing precision, sturdy construc- 
tion and trouble-free performance have won favor 
with car and truck makers and owners. 

Not only in the automotive field but in industry, 
agriculture and railroads, millions of rollers roll 
in Hyatts to minimize friction and assure economi- 
cal operation. Hyatt Bearings Division, General 
Motors Corporation, Harrison, New Jersey. 


HYATT ROLLER BEARINGS 


OUT OUR WAY 
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THE NEW ORDER 


For firm, safe footing . . . for floors that are home-clean, free from 
dangerous, ice-slick oil- and grease-deposits...the answer is SPEEpI-Dri ! 


Speept-Dri . . . the oil-thirsty, granular absorbent . . . puts down a 
magic carpet that’s safe for working . . . safe for walking. No expensive 
machinery . .. no trained personnel . . . is required to apply Speep1-Dnri. 


Just spread it around over offending surfaces . .. and you’ve got safety 
underfoot. Sweep it up, and your floors are bone-clean. Speep1-Drt will 
remove even ancient oil- and grease-deposits. 


Speepi-Drt saves in more ways than one. It releases cleaning-per- 
sonnel for more productive work. It pushes production up by eliminating 
fatigue and preventing falls. Speep1-Drt will not readily burn even when 
oil-soaked and is widely recommended by leading insurance companies. 
In addition, it is not necessary to interrupt production-schedules to 
apply Speept-Drt. It works . . . while you work in safety ! 


Get the full story of Speep1-Drt and a free, generous sample. Pin your 
card to this advertisement and mail today. 


SUPPLIERS: East—Safety & Maintenance Co., Inc., New York 1, N. Y. 
South, Midwest & West Coast — Waverly Petroleum Products Co., Philadelphia 6, Pa. 
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Articulated Fork Truck 


Less aisle space is said to be te. 
quired in spotting loads at right angles 
to aisles with the new Baker Type AIMH 
Articulated Fork Truck than with cop. 


ventional types. Manufactured by the 
Baker Industrial Truck Div., Baker. 
Raulang Co., Cleveland 13, the versa. 
tile hauler-lifter is so designed that the 
lifting fork, the front steering wheels, 
and the battery compartment swing, 
or articulate, as a unit from a central, 
vertical hinge, doing the double job of 
steering and placing a load at the will 
of the operator. 

Capacity of the vehicle, which comes 
in both single-lift and telescoping-lift 
types, is 4,000 Ib. Articulation is pow- 
ered by an electro-hydraulic unit. The 
driver manipulates a_ steering lever 
with his left hand, and levers for con- 
trolling travel, tilt, and hoist with his 
right. A pedal actuates a brake. F'ield 
tests indicate that the truck requires 
minimum clearance on turns, making it 
available for carloading or any other 
bulk handling operation where loads 
must be spotted in congested areas. 


Camless Automatic 


Precision and reduction of set-up time 
to a minimum are the twin goals of the 
Warner & Swasey Co., Cleveland 3, in 
the development of its new Five-Spindle 
Bar Automatic. Gams are eliminated in 
the new multiple-turning machine in 
favor of quadrant linkages that provide 
infinite adjustment at the turn of a 
socket wrench for quick and accurate 
settings of the turret and the five cross 
slides. All five spindles are carried in 4 
drum that is said to index without shock. 
Other innovations include “harmonic 
bar feed,” micrometer setting for the 
cross slides, and a chip conveyor 
equipped with safety clutch to avoid 
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Traffic Signals are essential to the orderly 
movement of traffic and the prevention of 
accidents. Practically everyone recognizes 
that and accepts it. Even though there 
were no violation of the law involved, the 
public as a whole would still be extremely 
careful about driving through a red light. 


While there is no law which states that 


is Warning 


checks must be on safety paper, the need 
for this product and the wisdom of its use 
have been clearly demonsrrated. ) ) Lead- 
ing banks and business men throughout the 
nation have long looked upon LAMONTE 
Safety Paper as the most effective and de- 
pendable form of protection against check 


alteration and counterfeiting. 


For Samples of LaMonte Safety Paper see your Lithographer or Printer —or write us direct. 


Lamonte Say 


al 


We supply many banks and business or 
with their own INDIVIDUALLY IDENTIFIED Safe 
The issuing organization’s Trade-Mark is in 


NUTLEY, NEW JERSEY 


tions 
Paper. 
ie paper 


itself and appears on both the front and back of the 
check. Such tnpIvIDUALIZED paper not only protects 
against fraudulent alteration but provides maximum 

tecti gainst counterfeiting—saves Banks sort- 
ing time — helps prevent errors. 


SB, 


vy Limes ore @ La Monte Trade Mark 


—Key to Progress 


in Many American Industries 


@ OLD-STYLE SCRAPER 
USED IN HIGHWAY 
CONSTRUCTION 


MODERN 
ay SCRAPER 
USING 
THERMOID 
HYDRAULIC 
CONTROL 
HOSE 


INCE 1880, Thermoid has contributed to the progress of American Industry. In 
many fields of business, Thermoid Products play an indispensable part. The 
development of Thermoid Powerfiex Wire Braid Hydraulic Control Hose has 
widened and accelerated the use of hydraulic controls on many types of equip- 
ment requiring flexible connections. The Thermoid Line* is the result of 65 years of 
research and experience that not only has kept pace with the demands of Industry, 
but in many cases anticipated industry's needs. The Thermoid Line* of belting and 
hose for materials handling and power transmission may contain the key to another 
step forward in the improvement of your process and the reduction of your costs— 
“It's Good Business to Do Business With Thermoid.” 


*THE THERMOID LINE INCLUDES: Transmission Belting © F.H.P. and 
Multiple V-Belts and Drives « Conveyor Belting « Elevator Belting « 
Wrapped end Molded Hose « Sheet Packings « Industrial Brake Linings 
end Friction Products « Molded Hard Rubber and Plastic Products. 
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Rubber 


Contributor lo Industrial Advancement Since 1880 


breakage in the event of a jam. Ihe 
machine tool will now come jp two 
sizes for 13-in. and 24-in. bar stick, ang 
eventually in a model equippc. wit 

6-in. chuck on each spindle, — 


Slim Exposure Meter 


Whether the Weston Master I] Pho, 
toelectric Exposure Meter wil! fit the 
vest pocket without bulging, as claimed 
depends much on the build of the user 
Important thing is that the ney Dost. 
war product of the Weston F lectricy 
Instrument Corp., Newark 5, N. J, js 
far thinner than its prewar predecessor 
yet is said to excel it in general utility 
and resistance to physical shock. “ 

Heart of the instrument is a pho 
tronic cell which changes light to ele. 
trical energy for registration on a dig 
and is extremely sensitive to low light 
levels. Its brightness range is 1/1) 
candle to 1,600 c. per sq. ft. Its re. 
stricted viewing eh enables a pho 
tographer to isolate individual objects, 
colors, or color groups for selective 
brightness measurement. In dimly lit 
areas, a louver over the viewing lens 
is swung open and the normal ()-1,600 
scale is automatically displaced by one 
reading 0-50 c. per sq. ft. Translation 
of brightness readings to camera set- 
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Vinyl plastic similar to that used _— 
99] 


in making skid-resistant, long- 


wearing shoe soles is to be the The 
base of resilient new tiles for floors ESS ch: 
and walls. They will come in hich | 
standard 4x4-in., 6x6-in., and pot wat 
9x9-in. squares in several solid — 
colors and :marbleized patterns. ee , 
Monograms, medallions, and —n 
other design effects can be molded wer 


right into special tiles. Alkalis, 


acids, oils, and most other fluids — 
promise to have no effect on them. oithe 


Water won’t make them slippery. 


@ Now that calcium chloride is be- side- 
ing generally adopted as a layer of By th 
road dust in summer, and sodium aie 

chloride, or common salt, is be- fain 3 
ing increasingly used in winter late 
snow and ice removal, at least one ther 
of the passenger cars of the future Bt ote, 
will be equipped with heavier #4. 

sheet steel in critical spots where i 4... 
one or the other of the salts gets 
in its corrosive action, Further 
frustration of the chemicals is 
promised through increased utili- 
zation of paint or plating and, in 
some vulnerable spots where ap- 
pearance is a factor, uncoated 
stainless steel. 
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rawier Trolley 


Basic principles of the continuous 
ead on a crawler tractor enter an un- 
elated field in the TracTroly, a new 
pe of traveling current collector, or 


olley, for use with the TracTroly 
bystem for conducting electrical energy 
traveling cranes, monorails, portable 
pols, and other equipment that must 
move from place to oa It is being 
fg. Co., Hobart 
bldg., San Francisco 4, in combination 
ith copper conductors which are en- 
sed in a slotted rubber rack to pro- 
ide electrical insulation and a guard 
gainst shock for operators. 
The crawler trolley itself has an end- 
ss chain similar to a tractor tread 
hich effects multiple, six-tooth con- 
hct with the conductor while moving 
oward and backward with a crane or 
portable tool. Arcing and pitting of 
lectrical contacts, as well as fire and 
plosion hazards, are said to be elim- 
ated. Since the conductors come in 
tandard 10-ft. lengths, in single or 
ultiple types, they can be installed 
n either old or new plants. 


side-Plated Pipe 


By the new Bart Lectro-Clad Process, 
veloped by the Bart Mfg. Co., 227 
lain St., Belleville 9, N. J., steel pipe 
plated on the inside with nickel (or 
ther metals) for the handling of 
ttroleam, chemicals, food products, 
aints, dye stuffs, and other corroders 
f the ferrous: metals. Nickel coatings 
¢ said to be smooth, pore-free, ductile, 
d so adherent to the base metal that 
tge inside-plated pipes can be cold- 
awn down to small ones. Such plat- 
ig, which can be applied to pipe and 
ibing up to 18-in. over-all diameter in 
fdom lengths up to 20 ft., can also 
i applied to the inside surfaces of 
ives and pipe fittings of many types. 
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FOR UNFAILING ACCURACY 


Built for punishment, watertight time-pieces were the watchmaker’s contribution 
to survival at sea, and successful warfare in jungles and swamps across the Pacific. 

In the same way, sealing is the contribution of modern industrial designers to 
longer operating efficiency for vital bearings and lower lubrication costs wherever 
shafts turn. National Oil Seals, designed to fit shafts 
of all kinds and sizes, do the first job of holding in oils 
and greases, and the extra job of holding out moisture 
and abrasive materials. Look to National for the newest 
in oil-seal construction. 

Why not ask a National sales engineer to call at your 
plant when operating improvements or new installa- 
tions are being planned? It usually pays. 1124 


NATIONAL MOTOR BEARING CO., INC. 


General Offices: Redwood City, Calif. Plants: Redwood City, Calif., 
Van Wert, Ohio « Los Angeles, Calif. (Arrowhead Rubber Company) 


NATIONAL 


OIL AND FLUID SEALS 


WHEREVER SHAFTS MOVE, THERE’S A NATIONAL OIL SEAL TO RETAIN THE LUBRICANT 


F I N A N C E (THE MARKETS—PAGE 118) 


An End to Hopson’s Labyrinth 


Debut of General Public Utilities as top company in what 
remains of Associated Gas & Electric system will climax most intricate 
utility case on record. What happens then will be mainly up to SEC. 


Early in the new year, General Pub- 
lic Utilities Corp., a brand-new holding 
company, will make its long awaited 
debut. Although the corporate name 
deliberately gives no hint of it, G.P.U. 
is the remodeled, fumigated, and re- 
decorated successor to the old Associ- 
ated Gas & Electric system that tum- 
bled into bankruptcy an even six years 
ago (BW—May17’41,p24). 

eA Record Case—The A.G.& E. reor- 
ganization is easily the biggest and most 
intricate utility bankruptcy case on rec- 
ord. Barring one or two railroad reor- 
ganizations, it probably is the toughest 
chore that a bankruptcy court ever had 
to tackle. Attorneys defending their 
claims for compensation before the 
court reckon their time spent on the 
case in terms of thousands of hours. 
The testimony on one phase of it alone 
fills 12,000 pages. 

Trustees and lawyers sometimes com- 
pare the regeneration of A.G.& E. with 
the legend of the phoenix rising from 
its ashes. Security holders glumly point 
out that there seem to be considerably 
more ashes than phoenix. 

e The Old and the New—Where the 
two top companies of the Associated 
system once sported a fixed debt (so 
far as anything was fixed in the elastic 
capital structure of A.G.& E.) of about 
$287,000,000, the new company will 
have nothing but a bank loan of 
7,500,000, a convertible debenture is- 
sue of $7,400,000, and 7,500,000 shares 
of $5 par common stock. 

One comparatively small group of 
creditors will get approximately 100¢ 
on each dollar of their original invest- 
ment plus 6% interest instead of the 
8% their bonds called for. Aside from 
this special class, the best that any of 
the security holders will do is about 
50¢ on the dollar. Many will get less 
than that, and a big block will have to 
face the fact that all of its investment 
has gone up in smoke (BW-—Jun.19 
"43,p121). 

e Who Participates — Altogether, the 
holders of about $220,000,000 principal 
amount of securities will participate in 
the new company. About $32,000,000 
face value of junior debt together with 
all the various preferred and common 


issues have been shut out completely. 
The remainder of the debt is accounted 
for by various intercompany holdings. 
The story of how A.G.& E. got it- 
self into this fix goes back a long way. 
It begins in 1922, when a roly-poly, 
baldish utility consultant named How- 
ard C. Hopson began to get ambitious. 
In 1922, A.G.& E. Co. (now univer- 
sally known by its nickname “Ageco”’) 
was a comparatively small utilities hold- 
ing company in upstate New York. Its 
total assets came to about $7,000,000. 
Its history since it was incorporated in 
1906 had been in no way spectacular. 
e Fancy Footwork—Hopson got control 
of Ageco in the spring of 1922 in a deal 
that involved some very fancy footwork 
and a scant $100,000 of his own money. 
Then began a bewildering program of 


MIXING ECONOMICS WITH TEA 


expansion that converted Ageco inty 
a sprawling corporate monstrosity, with 
some 180 subsidiary compan 
tricably jumbled, and with 
scattered through 26 states 
Philippine Islands. 

There was nothing novel about Hop. 
son’s basic technique. It was simply to 
buy companies regardless of how much 
they cost, write up their value on the 
books, issue all the securities the market 
would take, drain off the procecds, anq 
buy more companies. 

e Ingenious Scrambling—The main dif. 
ference between Hopson and other slick 
operators of his era was the supcrior jn. 
genuity with which he scrambled the 
operation. Lawyers, accountants, and 
security holders could nake nothing of 
the welter of holding companies and 
sub-holding companies that formed the 
Associated system. Hopson switched as. 
sets from company to company accord- 
ing to convenience and often apparently 
according to pure whim. . 

A large part of Hopson’s juggling act 
now seems to have had no other pur 
pose than to flimflam investors by mak. 
ing the operations too complicated to 
follow. 

On top of everything else, there was 
Hopson’s string of service companies, 
which sold advice to the operating com- 
panies and performed various jobs for 


Inex- 
P! Operties 


id the 


Pittsburgh ladies imbibe refreshment and learning at a novel “economic tea,” 
presided over by hosts L. H. Gethoefer (left), chairman, Peoples-Pittsburgh 
Trust Co.; Robert Downie, president (center); and guest-lecturer Franklin 
Cole, economist (right). Convinced that women, who reportedly control 70% 
of the country’s private wealth, are often the power behind the purse, the 
bank is staging a series of combined lecture-parties at which financial problems 
—estate analysis, setting up of trusts—and economic questions are taken up 
to bolster feminine faith in financial institutions, promote new busines. 
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E same Norton research skill which 
solved so many wartime abrasive problems 


ing act 

r pur is now available to help you on your recon- 

v mak- version problems. 
aie The work of the Norton staff of over 50 trained : ‘ ioe 
Te Was scientists and technicians (with their nineteen a aa | eee: 
panies, well-equipped laboratories totaling 50,000 »e * P 
g com. square feet of floor space) is divided into two 


bs for important phases: 

1. Constant improvement of abrasives 
and bonds to provide better grind- 
ing wheels. (Recent examples: 57 
Alundum abrasive, B-5  resinoid 


bond, vitrified diamond wheels) 

2. Helping the Norton engineering staff 
in the solving of customers’ current 
problems—working with them in the 
field and in the laboratories to de- 
termine the proper grinding wheels 
and grinding procedures. 


Are you taking full advantage of Norton re- 
search? Contact your Norton abrasive engi- 
neer or distributor. 


NORTON COMPANY, Worcester 6, Mass. 
Behr-Manning, Troy, N. Y. is a Norton Division 


FOR ALL TYPES OF BALL AND BOLLER BEARINGS 
4 INCH BORE TO 120 INCH @GUTSIDE DIAMETER 


"Smooth-as-l dl” Handling 
¢< 
of Heavteh Loads! 


KAYDON CONICAL THRUST ROLLER BEARINGS-—9.000'x19.000 «4.125 
ON HEAVIEST SWIVELS OF OIL DRILLING RIGS 


HERE’S a“whale of a load” on the main Thrust 
Bearing of the E-7000 heavy duty swivel 
made by The Wheland Company, Chattanooga, 
Tennessee, for big oil drilling rigs . . . especially 
when the drilling gets down to 15,000 feet or 
more of depth ... and KAYDON Conical Thrust Roll- 
er Bearings are handling such loads smoothly. 
These husky bearings are KAYDtll-engineered .nd 
KAYDON-built with the precision and ruggedness it 
takes to stand the gaff of such extreme require- 
ments ...not only in rugged oil-field equipment, 
but also in heavy-duty machinery in steel mills, 
paper mills, excavating machinery, cranes, hoists, 
crushers and other equipment that is tough on 
bearings. ee ee 

1 in confidence with KAYDON. Capacity is available 


now for production of all types and sizes of KAYDON Bear- 
ings. Plan now with KAYDON. 


KAYDON Types oj Standard or Special Bearings: 


Spherical Roller + Taper Roller 
Ball Radial . Ball Thrust 
) ] N Roller Radial + Roller Thrust 


THE ENGINEERING CORP. 


MUSKEGON « MICHIGAN 


them. ‘These service compaiics no 
only made a thumping profit throyp) 
charging five prices for their \ ork, by 
also strengthened Hopson’s ersonal 
control of the system. 

e Depression Strikes—For the first teq 
ears, Hopson had things pret'y much 


is own way, but by 1932 the mem. 
go-round was threatening t. brea 
down. The depression had shaken jp. 
vestors into a sober mood, aid there 


was no enthusiasm for another issue 
of Ageco’s highly watered securities, 
At the same time, the slump in bus. 
ness had cut the revenues of th: yperat- 
ing companies, making it harder and 
harder to suck funds up to the top of 
the system. 
6 Sleight-of-Hand—At this point, Hop. 
son topped all his previous stunts with 
a new piece of sleight-of-hand. Between 
1929 and 1932, he had been shufflins 
assets around among four principal sub. 
holding companies, which the cout 
later called his “corporate pockets,” 
In March, 1932, he suddenly tran: 
ferred everything into one of these com. 
panies and changed its name from As 
sociated Utilities Investing Corp. to 


rincipa 
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Associated Gas & Electric Corp. (nowfocks i 
nicknamed “Agecorp”). Instead of get. Legal 
ting some sort of senior obligation, cool 


olders 

it he f 
ut of § 
tstanc 
and § 
maint 


Ageco, the parent company, took orii- 
nary common stock in Agecorp. 

e A Senior Debt—Hopson then hustled 
out an issue of Agecorp 8% gold bonds, 
due in 1940. The issue was a flop—only 


FOR BLIND TAXPAYERS 


Because not even the blind are im- 
mune from taxes, American Printing 
House for the Blind publishes 3 
Braille booklet on income tax. A 
hand-fed platen press (above), espe 
cially designed to hold the steel plate 
embossed with Braille characters, in- 
prints the tables and regulations 2 
the company’s Louisville plant. 
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: gnior debt, ranking ahead of any 
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rst ten ‘ ‘i ° yi 

1. stocks of the ener companies, 
much Mich were the only genuine property 


e 
= nat Ageco owned. ay they dis- 


pvered that corp held the assets 
¥ hg that all a had was common 
| Oicte ek in ecorp, junior to any fixed : 
tic gedt that Agecorp might create. Y= Just ONCE — 
sk Plan—Hopson let the idea sink ~ i'M GOING TO 
* Dus and then on May 15, 1933, he skill- D  casAne UP Tes 
“bert: Hl ty turned the security holders’ qualms . 

» his advantage by offering them a JUNK HEAP! 
chance to get closer to the underlying Se 
sets.” Holders of Ageco fixed interest 
bentures (FIDs) were urged to switch 
pto Agecorp securities. 
The hitch was that to do so they 
old have to take a 50% cut in 
incipal or give up part of their in- 
est and put the remainder on an 
bs earned” basis. This was the much 
bated Plan of Debt Rearrangement 
nd Recapitalization (Recap Plan) that 


wed one of the biggest stumbling] Maybe revising your business 


ocks in the bankruptcy proceedings. 


Legal Attack Opened—Hopson spent i 
igation, cool $6,000,000 chivvying security ideas would help 


Kk ordi elders into accepting the Recap Plan, | Send for these two free books... 
t he failed to put it over completely. 


hustled Imut of $265,000,000 face value of FIDs | Maybe the return of peacetime conditions hasn’t 
bonds, tstanding, about $206,000,000 ave | brought you the dislocations that it has in many 
p—only and switched to Agecorp issues. The | businesses. But you’ve undoubtedly found it nec- 
“BBmuaining $59,000,000 held out and | essary to review your office procedure, overhaul it, 
ened a legal attack on the Recap | tighten it up to meet the inevitable upsurge of 

an in general and the validity of | normal competition. 


x a er of assets to Agecorp in Hammermill offers two idea-books that will give 
In one respect, the Recap Plan had you practical help in this. “Recipe for an 
ceeded. tt cut Sogein’s aed | er Oe hewe Ser Sees ony eeice 
erest charges for the two top com- | °*” 7 eeeerer, en through ~~ pa 
ies by about $17,000,000, thus shov- re eo Wed a a, eae eet 

g the wolf a trifle farther away from | ‘OSSD @ busines 1 tad AN 
door, It also balled up the affairs check-list for analyzing your business forms; shows 
: how to plan, revise or redesign as needed. Send 


the two top companies so thoroughly ; 
t for almost seven years os ag a a er hay ese ik ee oe ean 


ity holders, the Securities & 
ange Commission, and the courts— When choosing paper for your business forms and letterheads, 


s afraid to take responsibility for cely on Rammermil Bend -- the paper Mase fer business use. 

rowing the mess into a bankruptcy ieee 

UIT, YOK FC eit is 7 1S HAMMERMILL WORD OF HONOR TO THE PUBLIC 
ack Turns—After 1933, however, 

opson’s luck had turned. The hold- 4 ie 

t FIDs got themselves a burly youn ae M E R 

wyer named Jack Lewis Kraus II, and ; ae XM / 


oceeded to make things hot in court. 


e litigation dragged on until 1937 ome 
en Hopson agreed to put three in- * a B O N D 
pendent directors on his* board and 4 a 


work out with them an equitable 
pn of reorganization supplanting the 
cap Plan. 

The same FIDs were a plague in : 
other respect. As long as they were Hammermill Paper Company, 1455 East Lake Road, Erie, Pa. LET'S FINISH 
tstanding, Hopson had to pass money Please send me — free — copies of “Recipe for an Orderly Desk” and 
“How to Design a Business Form.” ‘ THE 108 

: --- WITH VICTORY 
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Name. 
Position 


(Please write on, or attach to, your business letterhead) 


“Many’s the time our plant has 
benefited from the experience your 
men have accumulated,” writes one 
metal man. 


“When we have a heat treating, 
tough machining or cold working 
problem, we know your technical 
men can help, so we don’t hesitate 
to cali Houghton." 


* * o 


That sort of habit kept our metal 
specialists mighty busy during war 
production days. But it speeded up 
vital production, by ironing out 
processing troubles and by specify- 
ing proven heat treating salts, 
lubricants and cutting fluids. 


In the conversion aays now here, 
this service is proving equally help- 
ful. It’s yours for the asking. 


E. F. HOUGHTON « CO. 
303 W. Lehigh Avenue, Philadelphia 33, Pa. 


Offices in all principal cities 


wn fhinking 


dal cf ¢ 


up from Agecorp to Ageco to 
them. Before he could do that. } 
to take care of the interest on 4, 
corp’s own issues, and that meant #4 
he had to juggle his book : 
Agecorp show enough earnin; to », 
interest on the very securitics he } 
worked so hard to put on an ‘ 
basis. 

e Congress Aroused—Meanw)hi ile 
gress had started work on t! 
public utilities holding comp 
sentence. Hopson lobbied  franticay 
against it, showering congressinen wit 
telegrams and letters of opposition, 

It finally came out that whole stad 
P of Hopson’s telegrams were signed wit 
names from gravestones. The holdin 
companies act of 1935 passed, and Ho 
son was marked for government atte, 
tion. 

Things finally fell apart in 19; 
when two of the independent directo, 
resigned, charging that Hopson hg 
blocked them at every turn. The SEQ 
then stepped in and stopped upstrex 
payments from Agecorp to Ageco. Th 
jig was up. Both companies filed ban 
ruptcy petitions, Jan. 10, 1940. 

e Five-Year Sentence—Hopson was trig 
and sentenced to five years for m 
fraud, but that didn’t help to put bh 
badly shattered Humpty-Dumpty bx 
together again. Trustees took over th 
tedious job of sorting out the propa 
ties and rescuing what values there wer 

As soon as the companies went int 
bankruptcy, the Recap Plan bobbed y 
again. Since obviously there were n 
enough assets to go around, the que 
tion of seniority became something t 
fight over. Ageco security holders coy 
tended that whole transfer of assets \ 
fraudulent and should be ignored. Ag 
corp creditors rejoined that Ageco was 
mere stockholder and should get nothin; 
e Compromise Accepted—The Rec 
litigation probably would still be dr 
ping through the courts if the trustee 

ad not proposed a compromise (BW. 
a as fab and if the weary secu 
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ity holders had not decided to take wh at 
they could get and clear out. The com. o¢ 
promise in effect treats security holdeg™l. Posie 
of both companies as though the wi. oo. 
shuffle of 1933 had never taken place. Hp. 


Bondholders who put up new mon 
for the 8s of ’40 get back their inves 
ment plus 6% interest. Other secu 
ity holders are let in on the basis | 
the strength of their original claim 
against Ageco, plus or minus an allow 
ance for interest received and a facti 
that one of the trustees called an @ 
lowance for the litigating position 0 
the various parties. 

e 8s of 40 Get Debentures—Under 6 
reorganization, holders of the old 8s 
’40 will get all the debentures of 
new company. All other participati 
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curity holders will get common stock. 
Sorting out the rights of the bond- 
siders wasn’t the only problem of the 
ystees. The old Associated system was 
marked for overhaul under both the 
graphic and the corporate integra- 
fon provisions of the death sentence. 
e SEC sat in “informally” on all 
roceedings, and made it _— that 
here would be no discharge from bank- 
ptcy until the greater part of the sim- 
ification job was done. 
Streamlined—The new company still 
ys a certain amount of simplification 
nd divestment to do, but there is little 
emblance between its svelte a 

te lines and the jumbled mass that 
4s the Associated system. General Pub- 
¢ Utilities is the top company. Below 
will be a single holding company, NY 
MBA NJ Utilities Co. (usually called Ny- 
Fhe. anj). Beneath that will fan out a 
"MEtegrated operating systems in New 

| me he al em DS eciinnies west- 
ahs, Pennsylvania, eastern Pennsylvania 
pstrcaid New Jersey, and Georgia and 
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rida. 
Just what happens after this is largely 
» to the SEC. Eventually, SEC wants 


vas tie fold up either G.P.U. or Nypanj. It 
°F Tay or may not allow the surviving 
Lag pmpany to keep all four operating 


: tems. 
ver th by Comparison—In any case, 
Propiihatever adjustments lie ahead of 
‘© WE P.U., they will be orderly, comfort- 


nt int processes in comparison with the 


bbed otking over the system has taken in 
“te ToiRe past six years. 
hing Meanwhile, the common stock of the 


w company promises to earn $1.34 
share in the coming year and looks 
ry good indeed to security holders 
0 have seen no cash from A.G.& E. 
ce 1939, 


RGER IN RAYON 


Celanese Corp. of America, the na- 
n’s largest producer of acetate rayon, 
ll absorb Tabize Rayon Corp., it is 
w certain, following meetings of direc- 
of both corporations. Stockholders 
considered sure to approve at meet- 
bs next month. 

The directors’ agreement bore out 
lier reports (BW—Nov.17’45,p72) 
at the companies would merge. The 
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; = i cement provides for each outstanding 
chingete Of 42% preferred stock of Tubize 
1 alloy be converted into one share of Cela- 


+ fact’ 94-75 first preferred stock, and each 
of Tubize common to be ex- 
pnged for of a share of Celanese 
mon. 

© consolidation will unite two of 
three rayon companies producing 
th as well as yarn. Celanese now 
become a producer of viscose rayon 
ce the ‘Tubize Corp. marufactures 
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ROUSTABOUT 


Cuts the cost of 100 

load-handling jobs 

all around your 
plant.... 


The powerful, 
versatile, mobile load-hustler hun- 
dreds of users wouldn’t be without 


@ Faster handling at lower cost—your need 
changes with war’s end. You profit from the 
Roustabout’s yard-efficiency as from indoor 
materials handlers, It’s where you want it 
when you want it, prevents delays, breaks 
emergencies, gets action everywhere, at low 
cost, on bulky stuff to 7% tons. Modernly built 
for years of overwork — ball-bearing boom 
turntable and all gears in oil. Full swing boom, 
smart operation, you quickly find Roustabout 
indispensable. Get the facts . . . write today! 


|Roustabout Cranes 


Roustabout saves you time 


and money on these and 
re many other jobs —— 
e Big stuff off and on 

trucks, freight cars 


e@ Moving large 
machines and parts 

@ Handling bales, 
boxes, drums 

@ Moving big castings, 
motors, railroad and 
marine gear 


@ Loading air transport 
planes 


@ Handling tanks, 
pipe, structural steel, 
rails, timber 


@ Installing heavy 
valves and fittings 


THE HUGHES-KEENAN COMPANY 
600 Newman Street, Mansfield, Ohio 


By Hughes-Keenan 


in Modern 
Buildings 


Consult Woutgoner4 


A building — two or more stories in 
height — is only as modern as its ele- 
vator system. This applies to office, in- 
dustrial and commercial buildings alike. 


With the adoption of new materials and 
building construction techniques devel- 
oped during the past few years, new ele- 
vator problems have arisen. In planning 
for any type of new building or modern- 
ization of an existing building, you 
can depend upon Montgomery for assist- 
ance in designing and engineering the 
efficient, modern vertical transportation 
system to best meet its requirements, 


A Montgomery designed elevator system 
will usually be lower in initial cost, al- 
ways dependable in service and most 
economical in operation and mainte- 
mance. Montgome Elevators have 
proved their worth in thousands of in- 
stallations in buildings of all types. 


Montgomery manufactures a complete 
line of passenger and freight elevators, 
electric dumbwaiters and special equip- 
ment for vertical transportation. 


HOME OFFICE © Moline, MMlinois 
Branch Offices and Agents in Principal Cities 


both types. Heretofore Celanese pro- 
duced only acetate. 

Tubize capacity has been rted 
as 5,000,000 Ib. of acetate and 19,400,- 
000 Ib. of viscose rayon. It is also one 
of the largest knittc.s of rayon for under- 
wear and lingerie and a factor in the tire 
cord market, a line in which Celanese, 
heretofore, has made little headway since 
acetate rayon doesn’t stand heat as well 
as viscose. 


Not for Dividends? 


Utility shareholders’ hope 
for higher return as result of ex- 
cess-profits tax repeal may be 
dashed by pressure for rate cuts. 


Vulnerability of certain companies to 
the excess-profits tax levy (BW—Nov. 
17’45,p65) ruined their chances for any 

ctacular increase in earnings while 
the war was on. When it became evi- 
dent that peace was around the corner, 
the shares of such companies began to 
gain popularity with stock market par- 
ticipants. Especially sought after have 
been the common stocks of many utility 
holding companies and operating units 
(BW—Nov.24'45,p62). 
¢ Betting on Two Events—In some in- 
stances, considerations other than taxes 
may have influenced purchasers of stocks 
of companies that found themselves 
well up in the excess tax brackets. The 
fact remains, however, that many have 
picked up such shares because so doing 
seemed the best way to wager that two 
important events would occur soon. 

First, such purchasers were betting 
that the excess-profits for tax levy would 
be quickly dropped once the war was 


FOR HOT COMPETITION 


With its new cordless electric irons in 
mass production, Eureka Vacuum 
Cleaner is set to make a big splash in 
the household appliance pond. Tradi- 
tionally a maker of cleaners, Eureka 
obtained manufacturing rights for the 
iron from Detroit’s Chereton Prod- 
ucts Co., made refinements, now aims 
for national distribution through 
utilities companies, stores big and 
little. It plans other units in the 
appliance category, but notwithstand- 
ing its new focus, Eureka’s real bread- 
and-butter line is still vacuum clean- 
ers. And in spite of the ever-growing 
competition, it has hopes of becom- 
ing the No. 1 company in the cleaner 
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over. Second, they were bx 
much of the tax savings result 
accrue to them as stockhold 
shape of increased dividends. 
e Half the Battle—As these | 
expected, Congress lost no tin 
nating the wartime excess-profits t, 
after hostilities ceased. It is cstimates 
that the nation’s first postwar tax }, 
(BW—Nov.3’45,p17) will reduce com, 
rate taxes next year by some $3,2(9 
000,000. 7 

The second, and perhaps most impo 
tant, part of their wager, howeye, 
is still to be won. Those who purchay 
utility stocks, in particular, are far frog 
certain at this point that any real 
substantial portion of next year’s tax gq 
ings will finally accrue to them as stoc, 
holders. 
@ War Story—In the early war years, fe 
believed the utility industry had mu 
to fear from high excess-profits tax rate; 
Nevertheless, hostilitics lasted lop 
enough for that group to become qui 
vulnerable to such a levy. Last year thy 
power and light companies were nick 
for well over $200 million by operatig 
of the excess-profits tax. 

The Boston Edison Co., for examp\ 
according to estimates of some W; 
Street utility statisticians, might hay 
been able to increase its 1944 per shay 
common stock earnings about $05 
or by some 40%, if it hadn’t had t 
pay excess-profits taxes. Such othe 
leading utilities as Commonwealth Fj 
son, Idaho Power, Houston Lighting 
Power, and Philadelphia Electric, the 
report, might have been able to up 1% 
profits by as much as 30% to 37% 
@ Other Possibilities—On the same bas 
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56% to 78% gains could possibly hai 2 
been scored by Niagara Hudson Powe F 
1 


Electric Power & Light, Columbia G 
& Electric, Pacific Gas & Electric, Pub 


field, recently made an agreement | 
furnish all Montgomery Ward clea 
ers for three years. 
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Reading time: 1 minute, 48 seconds 


“We lived on a back road in the Blue Grass 
buntry of Kentucky. Like everybody down there I was 

about horses, and finally bought a colt with money 
saved hoeing my own patch of tobacco. 


“I took care of that colt like a 
by and he took mighty good 
of me. He got me my early 
ucation, taking me daily to 
mailbox four miles away 
mewspapers and maga- 
and now and then into 
where I saw city life. 


“I used to read my 
papers and magazines in 
late at night, ’til the doctor 
me quit to save my eyes. 

just about then Dad bought a 
tond-hand car and that opened up 
ther world for me. 


“When I grew too big for the colt I did most of my 
ining around in the old car. That’s how I got the urge 
teally quit the farm for the big city. It was an awful 
when I sold my beloved colt to buy the railroad ticket. 


“I didn’t know a soul in the city. The landlady 
warned me about playing poker and such things 
with her boarders. In a week or so I had 
two jobs, one working days in a machine 
shop and the other working nights 
in a tire factory. I couldn’t stand the 
hours, so got one job taking care 
of a truck fleet for a dairy. 


“I still fele pretty lone- 
some, so when I met a girl 
from out of town who was 
lonesome too, we got mar- 
ried. We talked things 
over and decided we'd 
skimp and save and that 


<b} 
by oe 
I'd start going to night ma \, 
school. For years I kept at . 
the books. It was a great day ate 
when I got admitted to the bar, and 
a still greater one when I hung out 


my own shingle in the real estate 
business. 
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“Ever since I drove 
Dad's old car I loved auto- 
mobiles. My silent partner 
in the real estate business 
was a successful dealer 
handling DeSoto and 
Plymouth cars. When he 
died suddenly I knew that big 
responsibilities had come to me. I 
mortgaged everything to hold the 
automobile business, made real partners 
out of the bookkeeper, the sales manager and 
the service manager. 


*“*By 1939 we had our debt under control and our 
gross sales had reached a million dollars. We had more 
than twenty salesmen and almost as many mechanics in 
the service department. As soon as we could we made 
every faithful employee a partner in the business. We 
went through the war years without a hitch, doing a big 
parts — service business and paying off the balance of 
our 


““We're all set now for an exciting future. We've 
made thousands of new friends during the war 
years. Our main building is a handsome 
one, 32,000 square feet; our parts 
wholesaling place is 10,000 more. 
Now we're getting ready to add 
another 20,000 feet to our 
main building. The other day 
I stood out in the street and 
looked at our wonderful 
set-up and it seemed only 
yesterday that I sold that 
colt of mine for the railroad 
ticket that brought me here.” 


NOTE: This is another true story 
of individual effort and 
enterprise, from the records 
of the Chrysler Corporation. 


CHRYSLER CORPORATION 


PLYMOUTH * DODGE * DESOTO 
CHRYSLER * DODGE Job-Rated TRUCKS 


REMEMBER THURSDAY NIGHT! The Music of Andre Kostelanetz and the musical world’s most populor stars—Thursday, CBS, 9 P.M, E. S.T. 
ON 
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INTAINER CORPORATION 
Offices: SAINT LOUIS 


D FIBRE BOXES * FOLDING CARTONS 


b ¢ Tampa ¢ Fort Worth « Cincinnati 
Moines « Oklahoma City + Greenville 
Louis « San Antonio * Memphis + Kansas 
¢ Milwaukee *« Chattanooga * Weslaco 
m ¢ Appleton « Hickory « Greensboro 


lic Service of Colorado, and Ameri, 
Gas & Electric. Between 53% , 
. . ! 
95% rises in per share pro‘its pj 
well have been recorded by Louis, 
Gas & Electric, Engineers P) lic ¢ 
ice, and Public Service of \-\ Jers 

Even bigger gains might |iave bee. 
achieved. National Power & | ight ¢ 
one, should have been able to doy 
the $0.79 it earned in 1944 op ; 
common stock. Southern Califor, 
Edison conceivably could have ear, 
$4.14 a share instead of $1.67 jf ; 
1946 tax law had been op rative ; 
1944. 
@An Important “If’—Therce’s q } 
“if,” however, with reference to 4 
postwar period. Many stock buye 
made their gamble, it nov appea 
while overlooking the fact that the pif 
lic regulatory bodies under which ¢ 
utilities must operate have also 
their eye on the industry’s exceg 
profits tax payments. 

Michigan offers a case study. Ey 

in 1943, Detroit’s city council , 
manded that Detroit Edison Co. redyj 
the rates charged by a sum almost eqy 
to the company’s federal excess-prof 
tax bill. When this attempt brought 
results, the council adopted an oy 
nance levying a tax of 20% on the gy 
revenues of that company and Mid 
gan Consolidated Gas Co. (BW-K 
17°45,p46). 
e Unconstitutional—This levy was hat 
declared unconstitutional, However, D 
troit Edison and other Michigan uff 
ties have since been ordered by th 
state’s Public Service Commission 
refund to customers sums almost eq 
to their excess-profits tax paymed 
And, though. the companies are o 
testing such a reduction, Detroit | 
lieves it will eventually do the job 
city council had in mind. 

Similar action in another quarte 

now being taken. Since mid-1944, 
Kentucky State Public Service Comn 
sion has been scrutinizing utility 
panies with a view to possible rate 
ductions, either through new rate 
by the refund method. Particular att 
tion has been paid to the subject 
federal taxes. 
e Must Show Cause—Now that rey 
of the excess-profits tax has removed i 
burden, the commission has wasted 
time directing 16 companies to sh 
cause why they should not pass on 
saving to their customers. 

Included in the group is Louis 
Gas & Electric Co., which paid 
$2,900,000 of excess-profits taxes 
year and is already the subject of 
action by the city of Louisville as 
the commission to order a cut im 
rates of $3,400,000 annually. 

Many Wall Streeters expect sim 
activity in other localities before 
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Up-to-date example of COST REDUCTION 


@ 2nd operation on 
& 1st operation on auto- ~ same—or duplicate— 
motive part—turned from machine. 6 operations 
ber stock—15 opera- in 11 seconds—with 
tions in 16 seconds. * magazine feed. 


” 


a 


. —_— 


Acme-Gridley Bar Automatic— Set up for second operation 
set up from Ist operation. showing magazine in position. 


TIME SAVED = MONEY SAVED 


UTOMATIC loading methods on Acme- The Acme-Gridley is truly a universal 
Gridley Machines—gravity or con- machine, with quick adaptability to a 
veyor magazines, feeding through rear wide range of work, under conditions of 
of spindle and pick-off—introduce new high production and extreme accuracy. 
ways to reduce the cost of precision parts, Tell us your production problems—and 
wherever secondary machining is involved. we will tell you how fast. No obligation. 


The NATIONAL AGME CO. 


170 EAST 131st STREET : CLEVELAND 8, OHIO 


1915-1945 
Hemphill, Noyes ©& Co. 


On their Thirtieth Anniversary 
welcome the second generation. 


THE FOLLOWING SONS OF PARTNERS, HAVING 
BEEN RELEASED FROM ACi’VE MILITARY SER- 
VICE, ARE NOW ASSOCIATED WITH THE FIRM. 


JANSEN Noyes, JR. 
LIEUTENANT COMMANDER, U.S. N. R. 


Nixon GRIFFIS 
LIEUTENANT, A. U.S. 


CLIFFORD HEMPHILL, JR. 
LIEUTENANT COMMANDER, U.S. N. R. 


HAROLD C. STRONG, JR. 
LIEUTENANT COMMANDER, U. S. N. R. 


These advantages offered by 
Lamb Electric fractional horseoower motors are 
well worth considering: 


1. Good product performance because of a thor- 
ovghly engineered, dependable motor. 


2. Lower weight and greater compactness result- 
ing from special motor design. 


3. Streamlined appearance because motor can 
be styled for the product. 


Our thirty years’ expe- 
rience is available to 
your engineering de- 
partment. 


ny 

Universal motor with 

ttn Se shaft carried on 

i aa ~ A be io 
: te use asa 

| speed grinder. 


LAMB ELECTRIC COMPANY 
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.©@ Across the Sea—Of the foreign-dom: 


Foreign Insurers 


Group in which British ang 
Scotch capital predominates ha 
weathered war well, is now an 
influence toward stabilization, 


American confidence in the stabilip 
of British financial institutions y, 
demonstrated during the war by the yy 
diminished importance of Empire jy 
surance companies as a factor in U.§ 
business. 

With the hazards now past, the 
companies supply a powerful impctus me 
current negotiations in Washingt © 
aimed at stabilization of exchange \ 
tween the two countries. 

@ Lloyd’s Leads List—Famous Lloyd's of 

London (BW—Nov.24'45,p69) is th 3 
biggest and best known forcign im © 
surance underwriter operating in th, 
U. S. But it’s only one of a very lary 
group. a 

The Journal of American Insurang 
recently ascertained that 65 foreign ix 
surance companies* were actually 
gaged in writing fire and casualty pol 
cies from American branches. Ther 
were also 56 active fire and casual 
companies incorporated in the Unite 
States which were  alien-controlled 
through majority stock ownership. 

Represented in the ownership 

these companies were the interests of | 
scattered foreign countries, includin 
five members of the British Empic 
Predominating, however, was Britis 
and Scotch capital. 
e What They Do—The group’s stake i 
the domestic fire and casualty busine 
isn’t a particularly small one. Last yeu 
its premium income crossed the $3 
million mark and equaled some 1$% 
of the total reported by all stock ca 
alty and fire companies. Also, 
dividends or direct remittances 1 
“home offices” of members totaled 
some $22 million. 

In the casualty field, these companis 
are an especially important factor. Tw 
prominent British-controlled memb« By 
of the group, for example, are ty ® / 
Globe Indemnity Co. and Royal h 
demnity Co., each of which could bos 
of over $19 million of 1944 premium 
income. can 


SsocsE 


ciled companies, Employers Liabilit 
Insurance Corp., Ltd., which maintaiy 
its headquarters in England, was abé 
to report almost $29 million of U.5 
premiums written in 1944. 

A Scotch company, General Aco 
dent, Fire & Life Assurance Cor. 
Ltd., disclosed $19 million of sud 
income. 
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ck cas Warehouse stocks of the 
Iso, broad Carey line provide 
nees t service regardless of job lo- 
totaled cation. 
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CAREY INSULATION ENGINEER- 
Liabilitt ING SERVICE makes available 


gn-don 


the knowledge and experi- 
ence of leading authorities. 
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* Industrial Insulations 


HE PHILIP CAREY 


LOCKLAND, CINCINNATI 15, OHIO 


Every uninsulated or inadequately 
insulated pipe, boiler, oven, turbine 
or furnace is an invitation for BTU’s 
to go AWOL... and waste costly 
energy. 


The way to keep BTU’s on the 
job—and working, is by making 
sure your equipment is properly in- 
sulated . . . adequately insulated. 


Carey takes the guesswork out of 
heat insulation by offering you (1) 
a complete line of tyPes, sizes and 
shapes plus (2) the engineering 
ability to determine the one best or 
combination of insulations for your 
needs. 


To benefit by Carey’s 70-odd years 
of heat insulation experience just 
write— 


- 


MANUFACTURING CO, 


TRAINED ERECTION AND SERVICE 
CREWS “make sure” the job is 
done right. 


BROAD LINE FROM ONE SOURCE. 


No need to compromise with 
desired results. You get the 
right insulation for the job. 


1M CANADA: THE PHILIP CAREY CO., LTD. 
OFFICE AND FACTORY: LENNOKVILLE, P. Q. 


» Rock Wool Insulation . Asbestos Shingles and Siding » Asphalt Shingles and Roofings 


~up Roofing ° Roof Coatings and Cements ° Waterproofing Materials 
pension Joins @ Asbestos Wallboard and Sheathing e Corrugated Asbestos Roofing and Siding © Miami-Carey Bathroom Cabinets and Accessories 


. Asphalt Tile Flooring > Pipeline Felt 


MARKETING 


Fuller Brush Man Comes Back 


Never really out of home market, company is again build- 
ing up army of door-to-door dealers, confident its sales system will 
pay off again. Industrial business also assigned an important role. 


That man’s here again. ve a 
U. S. housewife who saw neither hide 
nor hair—nor bristle—of the Fuller 
brush dealer for four war years now an- 
swers the doorbell to discover that 
Fuller brushes are back on the market, 
and on her doorstep. 

Strictly speaking, they never left the 
market, but the number of dealers was 
pared from the “gee 6,000 to a war- 
time 2,600 to fit diminished supplies 
of merchandise, and these dealers were 
concentrated on remunerative territories. 
Hence many doorsteps were bypassed 
by the nploliien men whose best ad- 
vertising is the gags at their expense. 
eTo New Heights—Understandably, 
the earnings of these chosen few soared 
to heights unique in Fuller history. In 
1941, a typical dealer’s weekly sales 
of $95 netted him around $40 (at about 
42% commission, averaging varying 
rates on different items and including 
bonuses). ‘That was a man-sized in- 
crease from the 1930’s, when classified 
ads inserted in local newspapers by 
Fuller branch managers promised no 
more than $25 to $30 a week. But 
last year and this weekly sales rose typi- 
cally to about $125, bringing the dealer 
an unheard-of $50 and more a week. 
He could have done even better if Full- 
er’s output had not dropped 40% be- 
cause of shortages of materials and labor, 
and because of industrial and military 
demands on the company’s productive 
capacity. 

The halcyon days of fat commissions 
are not over, however. Tall, broad, 
thoughtful-looking Albert C. Fuller— 
since 1908 the prototype of today’s 
brush-bearing canvassers, and now chair- 
man of the board—estimates that pent- 
up consumer demand could absorb four 
times the company’s present production. 
e Temporary Bottleneck—Raw materials 
are still a bottleneck, though a tempo- 
rary one. While the statue of a wild 
boar is still enshrined in the executive 
halls of Fuller’s Hartford plant, the 
company now uses fiber, leslie and 
even horsehair bristles as well as hog 
bristles. Even during the war, the pinch 
on these and other matc..als was not 
as tight as in many less fortunate in- 
dustries. 
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Cleanliness being next to food and 
shelter in the eyes of the government, 
even civilian items like toothbrushes 
carried a high priority. Industrial 
brushes, which jumped from the pre- 
war 10% of Fuller sales to 40%, had 
their own urgent claim on raw materials. 
Company officials estimate that in an- 
other five years this growing branch will 
account for 25% of all sales. 

Albert C. predicts that -‘if things are 
anything like normal, the company will 
be operating at capacity for the next 
five years.” 

How the Fuller army will be mobil- 
ized to sell that capacity output is a 
familiar story, for the company contem- 
plates no change in the elaborate sales 
organization which it has built on the 
principle that the more men it arms 
with samples and sets to ringing door- 
bells, the more brushes it sells. 

e Method of tion—Each of the 
101 branch office managers has at least 


two field managers, and each fi 
ager supervises at least five dc 
giving each managerial level 
ride on its subordinates’ co; 
earnings, Fuller persuades its 
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held or. 

anization to shoulder the birden pe 
nding, hiring, and training new de). 
ers to maintain the normal complemen; 
Just before the war, the abnormally 
low dealer turnover made it jecessar, 


to take on only 6,000 new men anny. 
ally, but in less lush days it require 
at least twice as many. 

Fuller's designation of its represents. 
tives as “dealers” is, of course, 110 sales 
department euphemism, but a carefy| 
legal distinction which relieves the 
company of such tax obligations as soci] 
security, unemployment compensation, 
and workmen’s compensation which are 
incurred on behalf of company en. 
ployees. , 

e Buyer and Seller—A dealer merely 
signs a contract which gives him ay 
exclusive sales territory. He buys his 
brushes, brooms, household polishes, 
and related merchandise (including 
toothpaste) at wholesale, and sells it 
Fuller's “suggested” retail prices. His 
exclusive territory makes it impractical 
to cut prices and hence cut his commis 
sion, and Fuller brushes are sufficiently 
high priced to discourage padding. ~ 

He generally pays for one lot of mer 
chandise when he orders another, and 
his maximum credit is about $200. 

Early in the war, branch managers 
advertised for female help, but the nun. 
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RIDE OF THE FUTURE FOR FUTURE CUSTOMERS 


With the present generation of moppets talking in terms of jet propulsior, 
neutrons, and atomic energy, Milwaukee’s Boston Store meets the emergent’ 
with a “rocket express” that roars around the ceiling of the toy department 


It’s a miniature train, has three steel cars with never an empty seat on any trip. 
The front car is fitted with a glaring headlight and two blaring horns. The 


rear has “jet rockets” which shoot out streams of harmless sparks. 
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ber of Fuller brush women never ex- 
ceeded 10%, chiefly because heavy sam- 
je cases and heavy delivery loads make 


ita job for the husky. 
: ‘ ake fe icy—F uller’s almost un- 


ken upward sales curve since 1933 
wo S afinatning the all-time high of 
514,869,902) has been accomplished 
with scant help from advertising. About 
$30,000 of the company’s $150,000 an- 
nual budget is spent for trade paper 
advertising to boost industrial sales. 

The rest is divided between half-pay- 
ment of local newspaper advertising (the 
branch manager pays the other half) 
and about twelve insertions in the 
Christian Science Monitor, the personal 
choice of Albert C. 

« 60,000 Calls a Day—It was at the bot- 
tom of the business cycle in the early 
1930’s that Fuller decided it didn’t 
have to spend its then-current $400,000 
a year on magazine and radio advertis- 
ing. It may still attribute the Fuller 
brush man’s present stature as a national 
institution to the half-hour radio pro- 
gram which it once sponsored. But 
significantly the company puts its sales 
faith today in the 60,000 calls which 
its dealers make on U.S. homes eve 
day, and in the “Fuller Handy Brush 
Card”—now grown to a 2-page illus- 
trated folder—which they hand out by 
the millions. 

This leaflet (which Fuller gives to the 
dealer) entitles the housewife to a small 
twisted-in-wire “handy” brush (which 
the dealer buys at nominal cost) free on 
the dealer’s next call. 
¢ Stores Given Up—One other market- 
ing experiment served only to clinch 
the company’s belief in its 39-year-old 
distributive system: In 1933, a fair-sized 
chain of retail stores was established 
hroughout the country to supplement 
the Fuller brush man’s operation. 

By 1937, the stores were closed, be- 

Fuller was more convinced than 

yer that only house-to-house canvassers 

could provide the “education in the use 

of a set of cleaning tools” that induces 
omen to buy Fuller brushes. 


D SPACE THREATENED 


Newsprint shortages on the Pacific 

past, vated by the lumber strike 
in the Northwest and by manpower 
shortages in the pulp timber industry, 
re causing publishers to reappraise their 
space allowances, already Saeed close 
by war-born stringencies. 

In San Diego, the Union and Trib- 
une-Sun have warned readers that ad- 
vertising space may be rationed. San 
Francisco dailies also have been watch- 
ing their supplies shrink, but so far 
have taken no concerted step to budget 
space beyond wartime restrictions. 

The San Diego papers are balancing 
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Make a film of your product in 

use, under typical conditions; 

include close views of complex 

operations—scenes of product 

applications that could not be 

displayed without elaborate 
preparation. Show your movie demonstration to your 
staff and your customers — pictures that move and talk 
make your sales story more effective. 


It is easy to show films on the RCA Projector. Set it up 
wherever convenient, in office, auditorium, showroom or 
plant. RCA Projectors are simple to operate, give depend- 
able performance. 


RCA engineers have designed a projector that provides 
brilliant illumination and quality sound. This careful engi- 
neering is backed by RCA’s constant research in the 
development of picture and sound reproduction. For detailed 
information on the RCA Sound Film Projector, send for 
descriptive booklet. Write: Rapio CorPpoRATION OF AMERICA, 
Dept. 70-168FR, Camden, New Jersey. 


RCA 16mm PROJECTORS ii 


POR 


RADIO CORPORATION OF A 


* 


ERICA 


ee 


LOW 
SELLING 
PRICES 


WHERE DO LOW SELLING 
PRICES START? 


Low selling prices and large volume are natural associates. 

So are high selling prices and limited volume. 

Labor is just like management—it has something to sell— 
its ability to produce. 

When labor says “pay me more money”, without saying 
“we'll produce more” labor’s Sales Department is killing off 
its own market. 

But if labor would say “let us produce more, by working 
together on plans and methods and materials—then you pay 
us accordingly”, that’s a different story. 

High selling prices, boosted by labor rates, restrict sales 
and hurt everybody. 

Low selling prices, held down by increased production, 
broaden markets and help everybody. 

It benefits neither labor nor management to scramble for 
a bigger share of dollars that are never earned. 


And dollars are earned only by making profitable sales. 


,7t President 


} or three minutes—are best. 


America’s new image-orthocon camet 


d 


[ 


THE TRUNDLE ENGINEERING COMPANY 
Brings to Industry and Business 
26 Year OF CONSULTING MANAGEMENT ENGINEERING EXPERIENCE 
GENERAL OFFICES « CLEVELAND + BULKLEY BUILDING 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
City National Bank Bidg., 208 S. La Salle St. Graybar Bidg., 420 Lexington Ave. 


their stock against probable s 
mands. The prospect is that th bigs. 


advertisers—the _bread-and-but x a 
counts—will be limited in Deceibe; +, i SW 
70% of their December, 1944. gpa. sider 
Smaller advertisers may be cut * 7% i Sop 
Attempts to re-establish contact wit, HY 
prewar sources of supply in Swede, [M&S 
proved fruitless. The Swedish 11:il] sc, J Pol 
little prospect of resuming shipments of i Ot 
newsprint to the United States befo,. 9 te 
the end of 1946. prest 
mer 

: Som 

Boost for Video fc 
visio 
Television demonstration i >” 

. ‘ On | 
in Philadelphia store reveals  telev 
selling power. Polls show that f°.” 
customers like short programs. J buy 
8% 

Three separate surveys on the result; A 
of the first intrastore television demon. Tele 
stration, at Gimbel’s, Philadelphia, from jj 0! 
Oct. 23 to Nov. 15, came up with dif. ji visi0 
fering conclusions on specific points but it 4 
in general agreement on the most im- [jm thos 
portant point—that the demonstration fm plan 
was a success so far as it indicated a fu. 0osts 
ture for intrastore video. The survey; i ost 
are by Gimbel’s, Radio Corp. of Amer. § curr 
ica, which jointly sponsored the demon. § twee 
stration, and Television magazine. ating 
ant 


e They Like It Straight—Gimbel’s con 
clusions: Customers like a straight me: 
chandising approach, without benefit 0: 
skits or other entertainment. Shor 
presentations of merchandise—five min- 
utes at the longest and preferably tw 


Gimbel’s reported a definite sales gain 
in departments whose merchandise wa: 
telecast from a central auditorium to the 
20 receivers scattered around the stor 

Perhaps the store’s most significant 
conclusions relate to equipment and 
costs. Gimbel’s sees a need for mor 
efficient cameras and projectors, large: 
screens, and a spreading of costs, wit! 
national advertisers helping to foot the 
bill. One answer to Gimbel’s demané 
for equipment better adapted to intr- 
store use may be the Radio Corp. 0 


(BW—Nov.3’45,p74) which is expectet 
to cut programing costs. 

e Aid to Shopping—RCA-Victor, whic! 
cooperated with Ginbel’s in the tests 
comes up with somewhat different con 
clusions. A poll reflects answers frou 
2,837 of the total 225,000 customer 
who saw Gimbel’s television during th 
three-week demonstration. 

Some of this poll’s findings: Approx 
imately 1% said that the average-ter- 
minute show was too long, 23.4% said 
it was too short, 52.2% said it was about 
right, and 21.4% didn’t answer the 
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question on length of show. In response 
to a question on entertainment, 37.6% 
said they would like more, 25.1% voted 
for more merchandise, 37.3% didn’t an- 
swer. On the question, “Do you con- 
sider ‘Shop by Television’ an aid to 
shopping?”, a significant 88.9% said 
yes, 9.4% said no, 5.7% didn’t answer. 
e Selling Power Revealed—A day-long 

ll by Television magazine brought 
out these reactions: 71% preferred en- 
tertainment along with merchandise 
presentations, 11% preferred straight 
merchandising, 18% didn’t answer. 
Some 86% of those polled hoped that 
Gimbel’s would continue to use tele- 
vision; 82% saw the program clearly; 
57% intended to buy a television set. 
On the most important subject of all— 
television’s selling power—82 % were able 
to name the merchandise shown, 22% 
intended to buy it, and 8% intended to 
buy at once (a checkback revealed that 
8% actually did buy). 

A survey of department stores by 
Television magazine shows that, while 
most are interested in intrastore tele- 
vision and while a good many consider 
it a sound idea, very few (only 5% of 
those surveyed) have any immediate 
plans for going into it. For most stores, 
costs are the principal deterrent. The 
cost of a full intrastore installation is 
currently estimated at somewhere be- 
tween $30,000 and $50,000 with oper- 
ating costs coming to another $50,000 
annually. 


STREAMLINED N.A.W.G.A. 


Streamlining its organization, the 
National-American Wholesale Grocers 
Assn. recently announced separation of 
its activities into four special industry 
groups. Included in the move was 
afiliation of the National Institutional 
Food Suppliers Assn. with N.A.W.G.A. 
to form a special committee represent- 
ing food distributors who specialize in 
sales to hospitals, hotels, and other large 
institutional buyers. 

Other committees will represent (1) 
service wholesalers supplying local re- 
tail outlets; (2) wholesalers catering to 
cash-and-carry retailers; and (3) com- 
panies selling to voluntary chains. 

The Institutional Food Suppliers 
group was formed three years ago to 
handle wartime rationing and price prob- 
lems for 28 institutional wholesale 
houses having combined annual sales of 
ver $200 million. 

The enlarged N.A.W.G.A. will offer 
its membership Washington coverage 
on legislation and will speak for it 

fore government agencies. The sepa- 
ate trade committees will also continue 
he organization’s efforts to support the 
ndependent retailer’s competitive posi- 
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DESIGNED PRIMARILY FOR 
EFFICIENT WAREHOUSE OPERATION 


A basically new design* involving a new metnod of steering by 
“articulating” the frame, permits swinging the load to line it up 
in position without lining up the truck itself. Thus this truck 
requires about two feet less space for placing loads at right angles 
to aisles. It needs less clearance on turns, and speeds carloading or 
any other handling operation where loads must be lined up or 
positioned in congested areas, 


Specific advantages of this 
truck are: 


1. Works in narrower aisles. 

2. Turns in @ smaller racius. 

3. Spots loads quicker and easior. 

4. Control units are more accessible. g 


5.Simpler Steering design cuts 
maintenance, 


6. Permits mechanization of han- 
dling where hand trucks were 
necessary because of space 
limitations. 


Field tests in both warehouse and 
production operation have proved 
the many advantages of this new 
truck. For complete specifications 
request Bulletin 1330. 

*Licensed under Stevenson Patent No. 2,234,237. 


BAKER INDUSTRIAL TRUCK DIVISION of The Baker-Raulang Company 
2164 West 25th Street ¢ Cleveland, Ohio 
In Canada: Railway and Power Engineering Corporation, Lid. 


Baker inpustriAL TRUCKS 


The Hearst Newspapersflo 


called for invinciblefl 


NEW YORK AMERICAN, MARCH 12, 1937 


T'S long avo 


5. AIR POWER 


“Whatever is right can be achieved through the irresistible 
power of awakened and informed public opinion. Our: 
object, therefore, is not to enquire whether a thing can be: 
done, but whether it ought to be done, and if it ought to 
be done, to so exert the forces of publicity that public 
opinion will compel it to be done.” 


QR a 


In 1910 the Hearst Newspapers pre- 
dicted that when war broke out flying 
ships would destroy fighting ships. 


In 1924 the Hearst Newspapers 


warned that our surest way to peace 
was to build an unbeatable air force. 


In 1925 the Hearst Newspapers 
strongly supported the campaign of 
the late General “Billy” Mitchell for 
greater emphasis on military air power. 


in 1926 the Hearst Newspapers criti- 
cized Army and Navy Brass Hats for 
failure to develop air strength. 


In 1928 the Hearst Newspapers called 


attention to Germany’s great and grow- 
ing strength in commercial aviation. 


In 1934 the Hearst Newspapers again 


called for a formidable air force. 


In 1935 the Hearst Newspapers called 
our $13,000,000 budget for aircraft 
defense “hopelessly inadequate.” 


hn 1937 the Hearst Newspapers 
pointed out that America stood almost 
at the bottom of the list of great na- 
tions in building war planes, 


ORROSION is a voracious destroyer. 

If means were not available to 
check it, some processes could not 
function. Within the chemical, and in 
some cases the food industries, are 
reactions which set up extremely cor- 
rosive conditions. Physically and finan- 
cially, the answer is usually Pfaudler 
acid resisting glass-lined equipment. 
It is resistant to all acids, except 
hydrofluoric. It can be designed to 
provide for the necessary pressure, 
temperature and agitating require- 
ments to handle the job most 
economically. 

A good case in point is the manu- 
facture of D.D.T. The reactor shown 
is one of many installed in one of the 
largest D.D.T. plants. The reaction is 
extremely corrosive, yet these units 
have more than met the test. 

To avoid corrosion, to eliminate 
product contamination, to permit maxi- 
mum processing flexibility, specify 
Pfaudler glass-lined steel equipment. 
Reactors, stills, solvent recovery equip- 
ment, tanks, mixers, pipe, fittings and 
valves available in standard designs. 


The Pfaudler Co., Rochester 4, N. Y. 


ROCHESTER 4, NEW YORK 


WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF 
GLASS-LINED STEEL EQUIPMENT 


Proctor’s Policy 


Maker of small electrical 
appliances lets it be known how 
and to whom it will sell. All of 
output will be fair-traded. 


Durable goods manufacturers are tak- 
ing reconversion as the signal for a gen- 
eral overhauling of their merchandising 
practices. They figure that today’s sell- 
ers’ market provides the ideal oppor- 
tunity for initiating, or in some cases 
reiterating, pa which they have 
long regarded as desirable but which few 
of them were able to achieve fully in 
the competitive prewar market. 

Proctor Electric Co., maker of such 
small electric appliances as irons, toast- 
ers, waffle irons, and roasters, provides a 
good case study. This company is wrap- 
ping up its housecleaning in a single 
statement of “merchandising policy” 
which is now going out to its distribu- 
tors. 
© The Word—These are the principal 
points of Proctor policy: 

(1) Production of private brand appli- 
ances has been discontinued. Before 
the war Proctor manufactured appli- 
ances for sale under the private labels 
of mail-order houses, chains, and large 
department stores such as R. H. Macy 
& Co. in competition with its own 
brands. 

(2) Proctor will sell only through 
franchised wholesalers. Direct sales to 


department stores, chains, cox 
tea and coffee companies, buy: 
cates and other mass distribu 
been discontinued. 

(3) Proctor will not sell direct, o 
countenance sales by franchised whol. 
salers, to loft operators, discoui houses 
and large industrial and business el 
ganizations which resell to thei: employ. 
ees at a discount from established rp. 
tail prices. 

(4) All Proctor merchandise il] be 
fair-traded under the minimuin rege 
price maintenance laws now in effect in 
45 states. In this, Proctor is following a 
mass movement by appliance manufac. 
turers toward the promised land of 
established fair trade prices (B\\—(Oct. 
6'45,p87). 

e Expansion—As might be ¢ pected, 
Proctor is initiating these policies 
against a background of expanding pro. 
duction and distribution. A division 9 
Proctor & Schwartz, best known as , 
manufacturer of industrial drying equip 
ment, Proctor Electric entered the appli. 
ance field 17 years ago. 

Distribution spread out from the com. 
pany’s Philadelphia plant to major cit. 
ies on the East Coast, then to the Mid. 
west. By 1939, Proctor had a measure 
of national distribution. Now Proctor 
hopes to blanket the country. 

@ Loud Hosannas—Independent dealer 
are welcoming the announcement of 
new merchandising policies by Proctor 
and other manufacturers with loud ho- 
sannas. Somewhat surprisingly, manv. 
facturers report little resistance from 
chains and other large retailers who have 
depended in the past on close buying 


Tatiy CS, 
2 Syndi. 
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x. 
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Proctor Electric Co., planning a new program to market its appliances, gets! 
break in New York’s Ninth Federal Savings & Loan Assn. window displ 
featuring Proctor’s products. The association is making the most of penti 
demand to get a new promotion angle on loans for home improvement 
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aa ; BUSINESS PAPER WORK 


\V—Oct, 


—— 3 Send for free folders which give full details on how Mimeograph 
policies e 

ing pro duplication speeds and simplifies major business functions 
1IS10ON 0 : 

Wn as a 

gy equip 

he appli- 

— With Mimeograph* duplication, an control all along the line. 

aj0r cit. amazing number of paper work func- To show you how this works out in 


I \ id. . . . “a* 
whom tions can be handled with one writ- actual cases, two folders detailing the 


measure 


Proctor ing. This not only simplifies clerical Mimeograph method of handling 
b dah detail, it also shaves down the margin these important functions are ready 
nent of for error and injects more positive to come to your desk. 


Proctor 


om Simm, COMPLETE PRODUCTION 
ie then PURCHASING, RECEIVING ~~ \ CONTROL 
‘ho havc git _ AND INSPECTION —_— 
> buying Paper work that controls, 
Positive control over all pur- 3 | speeds and systematizes 
chased parts and raw mate- ) factory functions. With 
rial—and a single writing does the method offered by 
it! Purchase order, receiving Mimeograph duplica- 
and inspection forms, in suffi- tion, unnecessary rewriting is eliminated. One writing 
cient quantity to go to every- does the work of many. The biack-on-white copies pro- 
concerned, are produced from one original writing duced on the Mimeograph duplicator stand up under 
i a Mimeograph form-topped stencil sheet. factory handling, remain clear and legible. 


Mimeograph duplicator 


*MIMEOGRAPH is the trade-mark of A. B. Dick Company, Chicago, registered in the U. S. Pat. Off 


A. B. Dick Company, Dept. R-1245, 720 W. Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago 6. 


Please send me literature on your method of handling these 
business functions: 


© Purchasing, Receiving and Inspection 


s, gets 1 Complete Production Control 


“ HaMMAIL COUPON FOR FREE COPIES 
vel THESE FOLDERS i> 


c. 8, 1% 


1OnT, Ae B DICK COMPANY 


: 
. 


OF LEBANON 


Les Noor 


TESTS “TENSILES” FOR TURBINES 


i ee MOORE is a 
veteran of eight- 
een years service with 
Lebanon Steel Foun- 
dry. A_ skilled test 
man in the physical 
laboratories, “Les” 
has often applied his experience to tensile 
strength tests of the high temperature Circle 
@® alloy used in modern gas turbines. 
Applications of these greatly improved 
turbines may bring you...as a member of 


the public... swifter and more economical 
travel on land and sea and in the air. Gas 
turbines may also bring you ... as a business 
man... power savings and increased power 


LEBANON 


ALLOY AND STEEL \ 


ca, 


efficiency. Study of these turbines is an im- 
portant division of a current research pro- 
gram ... the most extensive in the history 
of American railroads. Gas turbines have 
also been successfully applied to equipment 
that “cracks” oil for gasoline. 

Engineers, metallurgists and laboratory 
test men... like “Les” Moore... helped 
make possible the modern gas turbine 
through specific study of castings require- 
ments. Such study may result in better cast- 
ings for you. For assistance, consult Lebanon. 


LEBANON STEEL FOUNDRY, LEBANON, PA. 
“In the Lebanon Valley” 


ORIGINAL AMERICAN LICENSEE GEORGE FISCHER (swiss cnamorze) METHOO 


a) 


to enable them to shade cor 
prices. In the present mark 
ently, the big retailers are n 
dependent on price competitio:.. 

The real test will come, howey 
when pricing again becomes triily co; 
petitive and when manufacturirs api 
look to the big orders of mass ietchg 
disers as an insurance of high \olym 
In the past, many manufacturers why 
have professed strict § merchandising 
standards haven’t been able to mali 
them stick when the going got rough 

Proctor officials point out that thej 
company has a reputation for stick; 
to announced policies. 


A.P. Admits Four _ 


Field gets news service, bullt-Cor 
bylaws are not changed to eleqamibun 
all comers. Groundwork is ligif’ 
for radio station associates. [ship 


C tory 
appar 
10Nge 


Dutifully the members of the Asy 
ciated Press gathered in New Yor 
City last week and elected to membe 
ship Marshall Field’s Chicago Sun, Mr 
Eleanor Medill Patterson’s Washin 


nking 
restr 
ply r 
1 ited 


ton Times-Herald, Hearst’s Oaklangypvice. 
(Calif.) Post-Enquirer, and the Detroj signif 
Times. P. dai 


i0 st 
ich 
Pp. ne 
partic 
P yea 
ler § 
ed ne’ 
tract 


Thus, A.P. sought to bring itself int 
compliance with the edict affirmed | 
the U. S. Supreme Court (BW—-( 
13’45,p34) that the newsgathering « 
ganization must vote on applications { 
membership without regard to any 4 
fect on the competitive status of me 
bers, or be held in violation of t 
antitrust laws. 
® Cool to Legislation—While A.P. } 
now accepted those papers whose exc 
sion from membership provided 
cause celebre of the government’s an 
trust case, A.P.’s bylaws have not be 
broadened sufficiently to throw me 
bership automatically open to all come 
Apparently it is still possible to exclu 
new applicants from membership, 
long as this is not on the sole groun 
of its effect on the competitive standi 
of members. By voting in four membe 
this week, A.P. presumably took enou 
action to rid itself of the court inju 
tions by which it is now bound. 

Although there are now three bills 
Congress which would exempt A 
from the purview of the antitrust 1a 
and a good segment of A.P.’s mem 
would like to see such a law pass 
the organization is not ready to plu 
for legislation. 

e Expansionism—Truth is that an 
pansionist group within A.P. was 
favor of broadening membership « 
before the. Justice Dept. interven 
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wing to the courts’ edict, Robert R. 

ormick (above) of the Chicago 
ibune, seconds the motion to elect 
papers, including Marshall 
‘id's rival Chicago Sun, to mem- 


es. [ship in the Associated Press. 
the Ass 
ew Yorgmnking of this = been that, 
membeqa restricting its membership, A.P. was 
Sun, Magmply making room for its competition, 
\Vashingmited Press and International News 
Oaklangapvice. 
e Detromsignificantly, at last week’s meeting 
P. laid the groundwork for admitting 
‘tself iniigio stations to associate membership 
irmed mich would entitle them to receive 
‘\\V—Odge- Rews service but not to vote or 
ering qm Participate in profits. For the past 
stione (i years, A.P., stimulated by U.P.’s 
> any qaer success in this field, has sup- 
of meq Mews Service to radio stations on a 
1 of ti tractual basis. 
A.P. MUCK PARTS MOVE AGAIN 
2S€ xc 


ided tuck parts from CKelsey-Hayes 
eel Co. are again moving to Ford 
tor Co. after a two-week discontinu- 
bn in protest at OPA’s pricing poli- 
§ (BW—Nov.24’45,p17). 

The shipments were resumed after 
promise from OPA that new price 
ings—or more likely the relaxation of 
ceilings on original truck parts, as 
passenger car parts—would be forth- 
ing within ten days. The word 
m Washington was that a new order 
being drafted and would be re- 
ed betore mid-December. 

Vith brake parts flowing smoothly 
Ford, that company began to in- 
ase its truck output schedules, which 
been reduced by two-thirds when 
0 piu SUPPly from Kelsey-Hayes was cut 
th Several thousand men at the 
ge plant were being called back to 
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yin tte word that a new OPA order 
iid be forthcoming proved pleas- 


terven 
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FOR IMPROVED ELEVATOR SERVICE 


Tis ELEVATOR dispatching methods and equip- 
ment can help correct congested elevator traffic 
conditions. 

This scientific system of elevator operation and 
dispatching provides the highest quality and max- 
imum quantity of service for a given number 
of elevators. 

Otis dispatching is your assurance that every car 
is doing an equal share — that the flow of traffic is 
evenly distributed over the entire plant. 

So, when it comes to new elevator installations or 
getting more work from your present equipment, 
investigate the possibilities offered by Otis dispatch- 
ing equipment. 

Your Otis representative is ready now to help you 
and your Architect plan the correct type of dis- 
patching system best suited to your needs. For the 
finest in vertical transportation tomorrow, call your 
Otis representative TODAY. 


DISPATCHING PANEL: 
Indicates position and direction of 
travel of the car and the location 
of waiting passengers. 


an effective 
employee 
house organ 


SANTA. 


“ 
b 


~* 


The complete why and how of the 
employee publication, in a single, 
compact volume—showing how it 
may be used in furthering good 
mana t-employee poe arg 
giving many pointers and meth- 
ods trom practical experience in 
the problems of establishing poli- 
cies, and gees staffing, and 
producing the publication. 


Just Published 


The Successful 
Employee Publication 


By PAUL P. BIKLEN 


Formerly Director of Publication Relations, 
Kaiser Cargo, inc., Fleetwings Division 


and ROBERT 12. BRETH 


Assistant Director of Public Rela- 
tions, Kaiser Cargo, Inc., Fleetwings Division 


McGraw-Hill Industrial Organization 
and Management Series 


179 pages, 5% x 8%, $2.00 


Here is expert advice on every step of planni 
and producing an internal house organ, a 
checking an existing one to make sure it is doing 
the best job of fostering good understanding be- 
tween management and employees. Here, for 
management and the editorial staff, are the an- 
swers to scores of questions, on everything from 
selecting the content of the paper to layout, print- 
ing, and distribution, to help in producing a dis- 
tinctive, acceptable, good-will building publication. 
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Whether to include paid advertising—how to han- 
dle it--the question of branch publications—use 
of services of outside newspaper men, advertising 
men, and printers—handling routine features— 
working in special campaigns—legal slants—pit- 
falls to avoid . . . it’s all in this book, told to 
help you produce a publication that will please 
employees and give you an effective medium for 
making clear management aims and methods. 


For management—the books shows how the house 
organ may b= used to gain acceptance for view- 
point and objectives. 


For the editor and staff—it covers all the steps 
in determining content, procuring material, edit- 
ing and laying it out, handling printing and dis- 
tribution, for producing a distinctive publication. 


For newspapermen, advertising men, printers, 
and journalism students—the book indicates how 
they may gain extra income by part-time editorial 
and production services. 


Examine this book 10 days on approval. See 
how, right from the start, it can help you put 
out a distinctive and effective publication! 


McGRAW-HILL EXAMINATION COUPON 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42nd St., New York 18 
Send me Biklen and Breth’s THE SUCCESSFUL EM- 
PLOYEE PUBLICATION for 10 days’ examination on 
approval. In 10 days I will send $2.00, plus few cents 
postage or return book postpaid. (Postage paid on cash 
orders.) 

NQMe ....cescccscccesscescccccescccsscccccceccoeseeee 
Address . 
City am State ... cccccscccccctecsccceccoscsevessesescs 
Company 


Position 


‘Electric Co. 


ing to other accessory, and equipment 
manufacturers. Although none had 
taken Kelsey-Hayes’ drastic step of stop- 
ing shipments entirely, many had 
Sees talking of some such action. 
Hopes were expressed also that re- 
lief would come soon on replacement 
automobile parts. Under present regu- 
lations, these are held at 1942 levels, 
along with the truck parts. As a result, 
passenger car makers are receiving 
steady supplies of parts for original 
equipment but few for replacement 
purposes, even though in many in- 
stances the parts are identical. 


Delivered Frozen 


New food merchandising 
setup includes home delivery, 
sale of storage cabinets by 


established distributors. 


A new kind of competition for frozen 

food retailers looms m United Frozen 
Food Distributors, Inc., newly formed 
New York company which is out to 
adapt appliance sales techniques to that 
field. It is not entirely coincidental 
that two of its officers were formerly 
sales and advertising executives of a 
major appliance manufacturer, General 
They are Reynold F. 
Horan, president, and David Wepman, 
secretary and treasurer. 
e House-to-House Sales—United plans 
to franchise 100 distributors in as many 
cities, to retail (and in some cases, 
wholesale) its brand of home storage 
cabinets and establish home, delivery 
service of its complete line of frozen 
foods. Distybutors will not operate 
retail stores; the zero-temperature stor- 
age cabinets (which can also be used 
for limited quick-freezing) will be sold 
house-to-house. 

Chief requirement for a distr-butor- 
ship is merchandising ability, but not 
necessarily proved in the food business. 
Some distributors will merely use the 
well-developed home delivery routes on 
which they are already selling nonrelated 
products. 

Typical is Allied Oil Co. of Cleve- 
land, whose fuel oil customers are nat- 
ural prospects for frozen foods. Allied 
is a stockholder in United. Most of 
the seven midwest distributors so far 
signed up are fuel oil companies or 
appliance firms; other likely prospects 


include warehouses and locker plants. 
e Nationwide Promotion—Each distrib- 


utor will have all the now-familiar trap- 
pings of specialized frozen food mer- 
chandising: delivery by refrigerated 
trucks, weekly menus, teiephone solici- 
tation of customers’ orders, frequent in- 
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troduction of new frozen spx 
their promotional value. © 
United plans to do the inte; 
tical job of advertising, sales 
and merchandising required fo; , 
cessful nationwide distribution, ¢ 
distinction it claims is the p: visio, 
distributors’ franchises for thi ir par 
— on advisory committccs tp 

ard of directors on such jatter 
new equipment design, food resex, 
and granting of new franchisc,. 

How soon United’s distri}utor 
started depends on the company’s § 
ing sources of frozen food to be pack 
under its label (not easy these days y 
‘ates prefer to build up their o 

rands), production of home stor 
cabinets, procurement of refriger 
trucks, and the availability of pub 
cold storage warehousing space for 4 
tributors not having these facilitie 
e Another Entry—Meanwhile in one 
its territories a competitive compan 
also making plans. By next March, 
Robin Frozen Food Co. of Clevelz 
hopes to be selling door-to-door on 3 
mile routes covered by trucks equip 
with air horns that toot, “When | 
Red, Red Robin Comes Bob, & 
Bobbin’ Along. . . .” 
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Consumers can welcome as a sign 
the return to the good old days a ci 
rette price war in Rochester, N. ¥ 
where jobbers are using cigarettes 
loss-leaders in an effort to stimuld 
their sales of other tobacco produc 
still another sign is sporadic price- 
ting by independent gasoline dealers 
eastern and midwestern cities. . . . As¢ 
pected (BW —Nov.24'45,p75), Krog 
Grocery & Baking Co. has disposed 
another meat packing plant; the Colu 
bus (Ohio) unit has been sold to Sw 
& Co. ... In Denver, Colo., Omar 
Garwood, well-known local organiz 
and seven other individuals have ine 
porated under the state laws as the “N 
tional Assn. for the Abolition of ¢ 
Office of Price Administration.” . . 
Evidence of the continuing decentr 
zation of durable goods manufactun 
distributing: Electric Household Ut 
ties Corp. is opening a combinati 
factory-office building in Los Angel 
Thor washers (heretofore manufactutt 
only in Chicago) will be made the 
. . . Word came from OPA this we 
that the long-awaited boost in new 
print prices was finally on its way, # 
that it would amount to $5 a ton, 
maybe a little more; the increase sho 
stimulate production, but it will l: 
no effect on the competitive stand 
of American producers, since Canadi 
imports would be eligible for the ! 
crease too. 
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a sign 
IVs a ci 
irette: #% MOVING TO A SITE ON NEW YORK CENTRAL 
stimuli gives you the edge in moving materials and mer- 
produc chandise to or from the plant or warehouse. Over 
price this Railroad’s 11,000-mile right of way, supplies 
dealers @ reach you dependably. Your finished products 
... \S@@j_ speed directly to the largest U. S. markets and 
, Kogil ports. And aboard Central’s famous Great Steel 
sposed @ Fleet, your executives and sales force travel in 
e Coluf comfort throughout the heart of industrial and 
_to Swi =commercial America. 

Omar Yet efficient, modern rail service is just one = 
(san advantage you gain by choosing a location that — 
the “N is “central” in every sense. 
n of a “CENTRAL” TO MANPOWER .. . because, on New 

n.” , JE York Central you are in the home area of skilled me- ASK ABOUT INDUSTRIAL SITES IN THIS KEY AREA 
ecentrig chanical, electrical, chemical and textile workers . . . 64% Write or telephone the New York Central Industrial 
Factuti pb U.S. meaeey labor. Representatives listed below. Their files cover a 
Id Uti CENTRAL” TO MARKETS . . . because New York variety of available sites, and they are prepared to 
rbinatiqy Central links your plant to 7 of America’s 10 biggest cities undertake surveys to search out special advantages 
pea —in a region where 52% of the nation’s buying power is 

Angel cncuiimnah. you may need. Let them help you find your central 
nfactun “CENTRAL” TO RESOURCES . . . because location...confidentially...and with a saving of 


vy New York Central’s territory produces the bulk of time for your busy executives. 

» new America’s coal and steel, and provides low-cost electricity © BOSTON . . . SouthStation . . A. E. CROCKER 
sae and industrial water sources. CHICAGO . LaSalle St. Station . H.W. COFFMAN 
way, al CENTRAL”’ TO FOREIGN TRADE... . because CINCINNATI . 230 East Ninth St. . G. T. SULLIVAN 


aa 
: ton, CLEVELAND . Union Terminal . A. J. CROOKSHANK 
New York Central serves the great ports handling 807% = DerRoIT . . Central Terminal , . A.B. JOHNSON 


‘Cc sho 3 3 

- , of Atlantic Coast imports and exports. PITTSBURGH . P. & L. E. Terminal . P. J. SCHWEIBINZ 
: NEW YORK . 466 Lexington Ave. . W.R. DALLOW 
stand! 8 In other cities, contact our nearest Freight Agent 
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LABOR 


Ford Employs New Strategy 


The tacticians, John S. Bugas and Mel B. Lindquist, have set 
Detroit labor circles agog with their success in pressing a vigorous 
attack in company’s current negotiations with C.I.0.’s U.A.W. 


While General Motors with its 250,- 
000-worker strike continued to get most 
of the headlines (page 17), the Ford 

fotor Co. pressed an attack which 
momentarily, at least, had the C.LO. 
United Automobile Workers rocked 
back on their heels in surprise. 
e Something New—The vigor of the 
attack, first heralded by Ford’s presen- 
tation of its own 31 demands (BW— 
Nov.24'45,p93) and later evidenced 
by the company’s insistence that wild- 
cat strikers be subject to $5-a-day fines 
assessable against the local union’s 
treasury (BW —Dec.1’45,p17), has had 
Detroit labor relations circles agog. 

The union has been kept so busy 
answering the company demands that 
it was not until a few days ago that it 
was able to inject its own call for a 
30% raise into the discussions at all. 
eA Pair of Westerners—In following 
the tactical principle that the best de- 
fense is a good offense, Ford has had 
the services of two men who brought 
out of their native West a Rocky 
Mountain tradition of direct action, 
which they believe can be applied to 
labor relations. 

The two are 37-year-old John S. 

Bugas, from Rock Springs, Wyo., in 
charge of translating company thinkin 
into fact as labor relations director, sd 
Mel B. Lindquist, a native of Denver, 
who is Ford’s superintendent of labor 
relations. 
e Former FBI Man—Bugas came to the 
attention of Ford officials when he was 
chief Detroit agent of the FBI. He 
joined Ford in January, 1944, as assistant 
to Harry H. Bennett, on the company’s 
plea to Edgar Hoover that his ex- 
perience concentrated at Ford would 
help win the war. When Bennett re- 
signed as personnel director (BW—Oct. 
6'45,p18), Bugas was elevated to his 
present job. 

Lindquist, who joined Ford after 
Bugas got his present appointment, was 
for a number of years engaged in pur- 
chasing and labor relations work for the 
Murray Corp. of America. In his new 
job, he is on the direct firing line in 
the Ford relationships with labor. 

e Investigator’s Approach—Bugas fits 
the storybook concept of the FBI man. 


% 


Quiet and inconspicuous-looking, he is 
keenly interested in causes and effects, 
a logical outgrowth of his investigator's 
training. e likes sports, and is a 
familiar figure at boxing, football, and 
baseball events in the Detroit area. 
After many years of FBI service, he took 
over one of the nation’s hot spots when 
he assumed charge of the Detroit office 
shortly before the onset of the war. 
Lindquist has an infectious smile and, 
like Bugas, believes a frank approach 
usually pays dividends in dealing with 
labor. At the same time, he realizes 
that management must preserve its posi- 
tion and maintain its principles—which 
probably accounts for a good share of 
the thinking behind the now celebrated 
31 points. 
@A Way of Operating—If that Ford 
move was novel, it is nothing new in 
Lindquist’s career. During his tenure 
at Murray, that company evolved its 
program for training union members as 
time study experts (BW—Aug.29’42, 


Key tacticians in carrying out Ford Motor Co. strategy to keep U.A.W. 
the defensive in its new contract demands are two men from the West—]o 
S. Bugas (left) and Mel B. Lindquist, director and superintendent, respectivé 
of labor relations—both of whom are advocates of direct action. 


p62), so the union would hay: its , 
advocates in any dispute on { ning 
operations, 

Thus far, the Bugas-Lindq st y 
tam is making good in the nev ‘iatig 
‘he bargaining started off a b 

because of the UA.W. shock 
Ford’s aggressive moves, then qui 
down. 
© A Bargaining Point—The mpan 
er ag that wildcat strikers be syb 
to fines chargeable to the union shoc 
the U.A.W. into making countep 
posals—even though they are not y 
ticularly strong thus far—for control] 
the situation itself. 

The novelty of the company’s st 

egy is further emphasized in the y 
press relations on the negotiations 
being handled. Instead of the seq 
bargaining meetings that have been ¢ 
ditional, both the company and 
union are represented among the 
credited negotiators by their respect 
publicit, ™en. 
@ Firsiaevd—After the meetings « 
the waiting press is told firsthand, 
at once, whatever went on inside ¢f 
the parties deem wise to reveal—wh 
means most of what went on. 
policy is finding friendly support amo 
the reporters keeping close watch 
automotive labor. 

e In a Good Position—Of course, Fi 
is in a good position at this time 
negotiate demands of its own. 
Ford negotiators on the labor side 
hedged in by the G.M situation. Th 
probably could accept no Ford pay of 
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RAVEL-STARVED America is back on the highways. 

The familiar cry of “fill ’er up” is sounding in service 
stations across the land. A nation whose progress in no 
small measure depends on rapid transportation of passen- 
gers and freight is on wheels again. 

Gasoline is, of course, the very “lifeblood” of this move- 
ment on the highways, and the tremendous production of 
this fuel for war can now be devoted to peacetime traffic. 

Confusing as a modern oil refinery may seem, it repre- 
sents an orderly sequence of flow-control which in turn 
means pipe, valves and fittings—in quantities. And supply- 
ing the piping for every stage in the production of gaso- 
line, oil and petroleum by-products is one of the many jobs 
American industry places in the hands of Crane. 

Of course, no two industries face identical problems in 
their manufacturing processes—but all industries rely 
on valves, fittings and pipe to a greater or lesser degree. 

Many companies have found that, by specifying Crane 


te Loasgra <p so ona Aged ils for everything in their piping systems, they are assured a 
that now are devoted to producin higher standard of quality—one source of supply—one re- 
fact to speed highway traffic. Suc sponsibility—a simplified ordering and parts keeping 

nm ins: calls for miles of procedure — and above all, maximum piping satisfaction. 
bipe—thousands of y og ae i The nation-wide distribution of Crane products through 
the Crane Hine, including" ‘coriine Branches and Wholesalers means that Crane service is as 
for every piping system,”’ is to the close to you as your telephone 


gasoline industry. CRANE CO., 836 S. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 5, Illinois 
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RANCHES AND WHOLESALERS SERVING ALL INDUSTRIAL AREAS 
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ALUMINUM 
BYGINEERING , 


A VALUABLE ACME “PLUS” 


Design your products to include Acme Aluminum Castings... 
and you gain more than decreased weight, easier machining 
and extra resistance to corrosion. You gain Acme Engineering 
Service—a valuable “plus” ‘that can add to your quality and 
economy. 


Acme aluminum engineers—men who know aluminum all the 
way from foundry to finished casting—are ready to cooperate 
with your engineers on all phases of casting development. 
Acme engineers possess the intimate knowledge of aluminum 
that often results in castings of added strength at vital spots, in 
section and angle refinements that reduce machining and lower 
your finishing costs . . . without change in functional design. 


Acme engineering and Acme sound, defect-free castings of the 
right physical and mechanical properties for the job—these are 
an unbeatable combination. You are invited—without obliga- 
tion—to submit designs for Acme engineering analysis. 


ACHIE ALUMINUM ALLOYS, NitG. 


DAYTON 3, OHIO 


New York: F. G. Diffin Co., 111 Broadway 
Chicege: Metal Ports & Equipment Co., 2400 W. Madison St... St. Lovis: Metal Parts & Equipment Ce., 3615 Olive St, 


short of an unqualified 30%, 2 
are under instructions to lean 0\ 
ward to avoid any crisis that 
precipitate an incident dissipat 
union pressure now concentr. 
G.M. 

Appearances, therefore, may 
ceiving, and the Ford discussio: 
blow up in a strike after the G.) 
ends. Bugas and Lindquist h 
the best, but they are realists ani know 
that in Detroit labor relations a:iythino 
can happen. Yet it is evident that ii 
Ford is struck, it will be in spite of 
fact that Ford has brought topnotch 
skill and a brand-new approach into its 
dickerings with organized labor. 


Out for Facts 


Appointment of panel to 
study the oil dispute highlights 
labor's revised view of plant 
seizures by government. 


Organized labor’s changed attitude 
toward government seizure of strike-idle 
industrial properties—a power now be- 
ing used reluctantly in cases involving 
utilities and transportation (BW —Dec. 
1’45,p98) or those broadly affecting na- 
tional security and reconversion—has no- 
where been shown more pointedly than 
in events which led up to designation 
by President Truman of a three-man 
fact-finding committee to study the 
unsettled oil industry dispute. 

@ Unions Call It Strikebreaking—During 
war years unions generally accepted gov- 
ernment seizure without question, ex 
pecting that federal administrator 
would comply at least in part with 
union demands which management had 
refused to accept. Now, with the war 
pressure off and federal labor authority 
waning, unions are becoming outspoken 
in charges that seizure amounts to lit 
tle more than legalized strikebreaking. 

Thus, when the Office of Defense 
Transportation took over the Washing- 
ton transit system and soldiers stood 
by to serve as operators if needed, the 
strikers went grumbling back to work. 
And two months after Navy seizure of 
53 struck oil refineries and pipelines 
(BW—Oct.13’45,p100; BW—Sep.29'45, 
pl02), C.1.0.’s Oil Workers Interna 
tional Union was demanding in adver 
tisements in Washington and _ other 
metropolitan newspapers, and in the 
C.1L.0. News, that the President “stop 
using the Navy for strikebreaking” and 
take appropriate action to end a gov 
ernment-fomented deadlock in the ol 
—_ dispute. 
© Baptism of Fire—The C.1.O. unions 
43,00 


0 members tied up oil refiners 
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Strike Losses Set Record 


Working time lost in labor- 
management disputes during Oc- 
tober reached a new high since 
1919, a year when strikes involved 
a record 4,160,348 workers, or 
20.8% of the entire work force. 
There was no doubt that Novem- 
ber figures, at least, would far 
overshadow those for October. 

Figures released by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics listed the total 
number of strikes in progress dur- 
ing October at 680, which in- 
yolved 825,000 workers and 
caused 7,800,000 man-days of 
idleness, a cost of 1.27% of avail- 
able working time. Of the 680 
strikes, 455 were new ones and 
the others carried over from Sep- 
tember. One year earlier, lost 
time amounted to only 0.1%, and 
for September of this year the fig- 
ure was .61%. 

BLS again revised the title of 
its monthly report, from the re- 
cently adopted “Strikes and Lock- 
outs” to “Labor-Management 
Disputes,” and incorporated for 
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titude 
<e-idle 
w be- 


olving the first time a summary of the 
—Dec. work of the Conciliation Service. 
ng Na- Thus it could announce that de- 
aS No- partment conciliators had been 
y than able to effect settlements in 354 of 


nation 
e-man 
y the 


the 680 strikes during the month, 
and had functioned successfully in 
1,467 other cases involving work 
stoppages. 


During 
d gov- 
mn, ex 
trators 
+ with 


and distribution systems in September 
with a demand for a 30% wage in- 
crease. Company offers of a 15% raise 


nt had were turned down, and lines were drawn 
ve war tight on an industry-wide labor and 
thority management front. This was Secretary 
spoken Hof Labor Lewis B. Schwellenbach’s 


to lit- 
eaking. 
Yefense 


baptism of fire, and in his solo handling 
f the dispute he proposed—and man- 
agement rejected outright—a 15% raise 


ashing- f#for the workers with arbitration of the 
stood difference between that figure and 30%. 
od, the { Navy seizure—on the ground. that 
| work. aval vessels were affected by a growing 
nure of phortage of oil—followed. It was a 50-50 
pelines Wager at first that workers would refuse 
.29°45, to return to their jobs, but advice from 
nterna their president, O. A. Knight, was 

adver Peeded. Production was resumed. 
other * Naval Policy—About that time Navy 
in the {eleased its bombshell: It would not, it 
t ‘stop Mid, undertake any contract negotia- 
g”” and ons, or make any changes in the agree- 
a go ment or working conditions which had 
the oi {§Ptecipitated the original strike.. That 
ould be left to labor and management. 

union's @canwhile, work must continue. 
fincries ff In effect that meant, according to tlie 
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This is the way to clean up 
your desk we @ hag.’ 


SoundScriber equipment speeds dic- age or record breakage problems 


tation and directions to your secre- with SoundScriber. Your office dic- 
tary without waste of time—yours tating-transcribing costs drop as 
or hers. And she gets it down much as 25%. Thousands of Sound- 
accurately because it reaches her ear  Scribers in daily operation attest to 
crystal clear! their efficiency. 

SoundScriber discs can be mailed Only SoundScriber offers you a// 
to other offices, too. Others hear these advantages. It will profit you 
your reports or instructions just as to get the full details on Sound- 
though you were talking to them = Scriber. Just sign the coupon below 
person-to-person. and details will come to you by 

SoundScriber records conferences, return mail. Do it today before you 
sales meetings and interviews... ‘dictate another letter! 


yes, and even telephone conversa- 
tions, when authorized. 

The SoundScriber disc is wafer- 
thin, flexible and unbreakable. 
Handles just like a sheet of paper. . . 
files like a letter. Regular 7” disc 
records 30 minutes of dictation. 


You have no “processing,” stor- 


JOUND/CRIBER 


Trade Mork 


ELECTRONIC RECORDING EQUIPMENT 


Copyright 1945, The SoundSecriber Corp. 


The SOUNDSCRIBER CORPORATION, Dept. B25, New Haven 11, Connecticut 
Send sample SoundScriber disc and full information. 
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THE LABOR ANGLE 


Tally 


As the National War Labor Board 
“SBT its own a slated for 

ec. 15, two Purdue University re- 
searchers have worked out a score 
sheet on the board’s slant in render- 
ing decisions in dispute cases result- 
ing from contract negotiations be- 
tween unions and management. This 
is based on a scientifically ‘selected 
sample of 821 decisions considered 
large enough to be sepresentative, and 
involving a total of 2,055 issues or 
demands by unions. Published by 
the American Management Assn. the 
tally shows: 

‘hat in 40% of the cases the 
union involved attained its demands 
through NWLB action; in 39% of 
the cases the demands were refused; 
in 19% they were partially attained; 
and in 2% they were withdrawn. The 
C.L.O. attained its demands in 42% 
of the cases which its unions pre- 
sented; the United Mine Workers, 
40%; the A.F.L., 39%; independent 
unions, 35%. Breaking down the 
demands attained into monetary and 
nonmonetary issue classifications 
doesn’t show much contrast. The 
unions attained their demands in 
41% of the cases involving monetary 
issues and in 40% of the non- 
monetary cases. 


Confusion 


Widely varying—and frequently 
conflicting—interpretations by state 
authorities on eligibility for unem- 
ployment compensation are becom- 
ing a great nuisance to management. 
‘Turning largely on what constitutes a 
“suitable” job for an unemployed 
worker—which he cannot refuse 
without losing his benefits—the range 
of inconsistency among the 48 states 
is little short of bewildering. 

Illinois, on the one hand, provides 
the unemployed with a “minimum 
adjustment period” which gives each 
claimant time to look for the kind 
of work he desires. During this pe- 
riod—at least ten weeks for skilled 
workers, eight weeks for semi- 
skilled, and six weeks for unskilled— 
he cannot be disqualified from bene- 
fits for refusing to work outside his 
customary occupation or at a lower 
wage rate than that of his former 
job. Even after the expiration of the 
adjustment period, which may be ex- 


tended and frequently is, a claimant 
is not immediately struck off the 
benefit rolls for refusing work he 
considers unsuitable. 

Arkansas, Arizona, and South Da- 
kota, on the other hand, disqualify 
individuals from benefits immedi- 
ately if they refuse employment at 
any of their prewar occupations so 
long as the job pays the prevailing 
rate. Thus the day laborer, who in 
the course of 25 years of work be- 
came a highly skilled machinist, must 
take a 50¢-an-hour day-labor job or 
draw no insurance if unemployed. 

The problems such disparate ap- 
proaches to unemployment compen- 
sation present to labor are obvious. 
From the point of view of business— 
taxed in the great majority of states 
on a merit-rating basis—this can 
mean that competitive relationships 
are affected when a firm in one state 
making the same product and with 
an employment record similar to one 
in another state is required to pay a 
different percentage of its payroll in 
unemployment fund taxes. The con- 
fusion is also onerous when a firm 
with operations in more than one 
state tries to make some advance cal- 
culations on its payroll tax liabilities. 


Worthy 


There has been a lot of talk about 
“fads and frills” which employers in- 
troduced into their personnel prac- 
tices during the war because large 
profits and high taxes made them 
cheap or because one or another gov- 
ernment agency was putting on the 
pressure to sell some particular 
scheme. The question is, how many 
of these will survive? To this the 
Merchants & Manufacturers Assn. of 
Los Angeles has tried to get an 
answer. 

gas rats L.A. firms were queried 
on what wartime personnel inno- 
vations they were going to keep and 
this is what was found: 44 will retain 
job descriptions; 43 group insurance; 
41, hire interviewing; 40, new prac- 
tices of transfer and upgrading; 38, 
on-job training; 37, local help adver- 
tising; 36, safety programs; 36, life 
insurance; 35, exit interviews; 34, 
employee manuals; 32, house organs; 
31, supervisor conferences; 31, griev- 
ance systems; and 30, job analysis. 
It suggests that many waitanaied 
techniques proved their worth. 


union, that workers were under ¢.:py}. 
sion to produce oil at their 
wages, while there was no simile coy. 
pulsion on employers to resume _ 5)lec. 
tive bargaining. As a result, union aq. 
vertisements complained that 1: otis. 
tions had been bogged down {.+ ty 
months. Major companies had fused 
to budge from their original 15° wag 
raise offers, made on a take-it-o: ave-it 
basis. 

e Union Is Bitter—A statement f:om the 
union’s executive council and policy 
committee went further to declare, jn 
one of the bitterest denunciations of 
federal labor policy in recent years 
that the government apparently was 
“harking back in the history of ip. 
dustrial relations to 1922 when |] larding 
broke the railroad shopmen’s strike 
through a federal injunction.” And, jt 
pointed out, “military force” used to 
“break” the oil workers’ strike could be 
turned against any other unions. 

Actually, the government position was 

not due to a violently swerving policy 
but to a lack of adequate machinery 
for handling labor disputes, and an ad- 
ministrative reluctance to cope with the 
basic wage issue involved. 
e Panel Appointed—In recent weeks, 
however, it became increasingly evident 
that with strikes spreading and _labor- 
management positions apparently bar- 
ring ready compromise, the oil workers’ 
strong protests of “strikebreaking” 
might be a big stumbling block if the 
public interest should require seizure of 
automotive or steel plants—by no means 
an unlikely climax to present strikes. 

Result was creation of the three-man 

fact-finding panel to investigate the 
merits of the oil wage dispute and re. 
port back, within 30 days, its recom- 
mendations for a solution which would 
conform to wage and price policies out: 
lined in President Truman’s executive 
orders of Aug. 18 and Oct. 30. Objec- 
tive is to mobilize the weight of public 
opinion behind a settlement, since none 
is possible by directive under the fact- 
finding procedure. 
e Watchful Waiting—Union spokesmen 
agreed to the plan but with a “show 
me” attitude. Company representatives 
gave what the government described as 
“varying reactions.” But, for 30 critical 
days at least, the heat had been tumed 
low. 

On the panel are Dr. Frank P. Gr- 
ham, chairman, president of the Univer 
sity of North Carolina and public mem- 
ber of the National War Labor Board; 
Otto Beyer, former member of the Na- 
tional Mediation Board and a federal 
labor adviser; and Paul Eliel, professot 
of industrial relations at Stanford Un: 
versity. Dr. Graham and Beyer have 
been working with the President’ 
Labor-Management Conference. 
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Glazed THERMOPANE*, transparent double-glass unit, this Milwaukee 


school 


Sparkling, clear doors 
- j TUF-FLEX* plate 


glass, “open up” the in- 
terior . . . invite customers 
inside... resist impact. 


10 TO MAKE MODERN 


has year-’round insulation. 


Bright, colorful, easy-to-clean VITROLITE* is 
ideal for public washrooms in modern buildings. 


BUILDINGS Mote Vitale EE 


GLASS, as a building medium, promises new light, life, color and 
reduced maintenance in modern construction for office buildings, 
hospitals, schools and other public and commercial buildings. 

As one of the world’s largest manufacturers of flat glass, Libbey 
Owens Ford has many products ideally suited for modern construc- 
tion, Glastone*—colorful, glass-faced masonry unit for exterior use. 
Vitrolite —a glass for interior and exterior wall facing, available in a 
variety of colors. Thermopane—transparent multiple-glass insulat- 
ing unit that provides year-round protection against temperature 
extremes. Tuf-flex—the tempered plate glass resistant to thermal 
and physical shocks. Heat Absorbing Glass—to protect perishable 
products from sun heat. Decorative Glasses—to provide partial or 
complete privacy and add a note of distinction. 

If you’re planning new construction, be sure to take full ad- 
vantage of GLASS as a building medium. Your nearest L-O-F 
Distributor will gladly furnish complete information. Or write 
Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Company, 19125 Nicholas Building, 
Toledo 3, Ohio. 
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The semiobscurity of FLUTEX decorative 
glass partitions adds charm and dignity... 
creates an air of privacy. 


*Reg. U.S. Pot. Off. 


| LIBBEY: OWENS - FORD 
@ Gueat Name in GLASS 


“Yeletalk 


Adds hours to your work wee 


87 Graybar Houses 


are Teletalk Headquarters 


@ In 87 key cities, Graybar Special- 
ists—trained men who know Teletalk 
thoroughly—are at your service. 


Graybar is national distributor for 
this finest of modern intercommuni- 
cation systems, described on the op- 
posite page. Our men can consult 
with you, appraise your individual 
needs, and recommend the Teletalk 
installation ideally suited to the exact 
requirements of your office suite, fac- 
tory, warehouse, bank or other or- 
ganization. 


Whether you can best be served by 
the simplest Teletalk voice-to-voice 
contact between two or three offices, 
or need a complete system connect- 
ing many individuals and depart- 
ments in a huge industrial plant, 
Graybar can show you how to effect 
maximum time-and-energy savings 
at the lowest possible cost. And— 
Teletalk’s moderate first cost is 
quickly absorbed by savings. 


Bonus Nips Strike 


“A wicked blow,” officers 
of union say as work continues 
in J. |. Case Co.’s plants. Issue 
may be tested before NLRB. 


C.1.0.’s United Automobile Workers 
scheduled a strike for last week at four 
plants of the J. I. Case Co. when nego- 
tiations broke down on the union’s 30% 
pay raise demand. 

On Thursday, the 6,750 workers were 
to walk out unless their demands were 
granted. Instead of answering the de- 
mand, the management announced that 
a Christmas bonus of $1,250,000 would 
be paid—to those employees who were 
regularly on the job between Oct.. 31 
and Dec. 20. 

@ Move Is Denounced—Officers of the 
Racine local denounced this move, said 
that their members were “terrifically 
bitter.” They asserted that if the deci- 
sion to strike on schedule were left to 
the Racine membership, the company’s 


bonus offer to employees would jot } 
a factor. 

At Rockford, local officers ca! 4 4 
bonus “a wicked blow,” real).tica)j, 
acknowledged that no strike wi .\q } 
possible before Dec. 20. 

The strike deadline passed \ thoy 
any work interruption at these plan; 


or at Rock Island, Ill, and Bur! iigtoy 
Ill., and at midweek the situation jp. 
mained on dead center with 1anage. 


ment and union again attempting to ne. 
gotiate their differences. 

e An NLRB Issue?—If, as seems likely. 
the union takes the company before the 
National Labor Relations Board op 
charges that giving the workers « bonys 
with strikc-aborting strings attached js 
an unfair labor practice, the issuc can be 
clean-cut. 

J. I. Case Co. can point out that it 
has given the employees a bonus in 
practically all good years since the 
1920's. Its fiscal year ends on Oct. 31, 
The directors meet at this time and, 
if any bonus is to be given, declare it. 


The bonus resclution usually has re- 


ferred to “all regular employees.” With 
a strike looming, the directors this time 


WAGE DISPUTE VICTORY—-FOR WHOM? 


The defiance of Montgomery Ward office and clerical help who, at Chicago 
(above), braved pickets posted by the C.I.O. United Retail, Wholesale & 
Department Store Employees, led to sharply conflicting reports by union and 
management on the result of last week’s demonstration stoppage (BW —Dec.! 
"45,p102). But the union was quick to hail as a strike-won gain a compai 
announcement that wages of 2,500 of its Chicago employees would be raised 
to give them a 60¢ hourly minimum—lIess than the union had demanded- 
through increases amounting to about 5¢ an hour. In accepting, the union 
warned it was not barring further demonstration strikes if satisfactory machin 
ery for collective bargaining and arbitration is not established. But with the MRacine, 
spotty results of the first strike behind it, the threat now had a hollow sound. Wh. 


Look up your nearest Graybar house 
in the classified telephone book. To- 
day—before the New Year begins— 
call in a Graybar Specialist. 


GRAYBAR ELECTRIC COMPANY 
Graybar Building, New York City 
Offices in 87 
Principal Cities 
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“iéletalk 


.-- Adds hours to your wlll week 


Give your Business the Priceless Gift 


of Instant Intercommunication 


This is the year of years to present your own 
business with the gift that will save time, money 
and energy for you every day next year and 
every year—Teletalk! 


The time has come when “cutting corners” 
and stopping confusion, delay, waste caused 
by needless running around your office or 
plant, are more than something to be vaguely 
wished for—they are the grim necessities of 
peacetime competition. 

Teletalk, the modern system of intercommunica- 
tion between key individuals and departments, 
saves countless wasted hours—avoids many 
costly errors—that rob you of profits, lower 
your operating tempo, hike your costs. 


Teletalk is simple. You flip a key at your elbow 
and—presto!—you are in voice-to-voice con- 
tact with another executive (or several at once, 


EBSTERM 


ifwrssten 


ELECTRIC 


cine, Wisconsin, U.S.A. « Established 1909 + Export Dept.: 13 £. 40th Street, New York (16), N.Y. Cable Address “ARLAB" New York City 
‘Where 


for a conference) getting or giving information, 
instructions, data. ... 


Whether you operate a small office suite or a 
huge plant, Teletalk is for you. There are models 
for every business, industrial or institutional 
need. Installation is easy; power is taken from 
regular lighting circuit. 

Call the nearest Teletalk distributor (listed in 
your local classified telephone book) for his 
recommendation as to the installation that will 
best suit your needs at most moderate cost. Or 
—write us direct. 


Licensed under U.S. Patents 
of Western Electric Co., Inc., 
and American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company. 


systems tor sat Teletalk 


. homes anda Nreiidings, 
“WHERE To Buy IT” 


CO., inc. 
Peoria, 1, 4-821] 


M ELECTRIC 


GRAY; 
212 E. State st. 


Quality is a Responsibility and Fair Dealing an Obligation” 


Your Next-Door 
“Business Neighbor” 


Whatever your business may be, the 
chances are that you can add to its 
post-war volume by doing business 
with Canada. You may be overlook- 
ing a source of supply of an im- 
portant element in your manufactur- 
ing plans—that Canada can supply. 


Why not find out—now? The 
Canadian Bank of Commerce, with 
decades of experience and over 500 
branches, can help you. Just outline 
the information you want in a letter 
to us. 


. THE 
CANADIAN BANK 
OF COMMERCE 


Head Office: Toronto 
New York Seattle San Francisco 
Portland, Ore. Los Angeles 


This Governor-Controlled 


Gives You the New Design and Opera- 
ting Advantages of CONSTANT SPEED 
Here are the features that assure you of 
satisfaction: 

Nogeteg? Die cast aluminum end brackets, 
Mild steel field housing. Totally enclosed, 

Weight: 15 Oz. 

Bearings: Single shielded ball bearings, lub- 
ricated with a grease suitable for any spe- 
cific application. Bearing housings fitted 
with steel inserts. 

Windings and Insulation: Field coils and ar- 
mature wound with insulated copper wire 
and impregnated with heat and moisture 
resisting insulating varnish. 

Brushes: Equipped with metal graphite brushes, 
Beryllium copper brush springs. 

Governor: Furnished with a centrifugal gov- 

, ernor to maintain constant 

over @ voltage range 

of 25 to 30 volts, 
Temperature Rise: Maximum 
frame temperature rise at 
Bet aoe will not exceed 


Modifications: Motors can be 
furnished with special shaft 
extensions, mounting ar- 
rangements, finishes, leads, 
etc. All modified units are 
considered special. 

Let us help you fit this and other 

Oster Motors to your requirements. 


John Oster Manufacturing Co. 
ARTMEN ®* RACINE, W NSIN 


spelled out their definition of a regular 
employee. 

e union sees the definition not as 
a mere clarification, but rather as a 
method of strike-breaking—in advance of 
the strike. 


Higgins Reopens 
Shipyard’s resumption of 

work on “foreign” order rallies 

union, which interprets action 


as end of plant-closing bluff. 


Production of vessels “for a foreign 
government” has been resumed by one 
of three large shipyards which Andrew J. 
Higgins, president of Higgins Indus- 
tries, Inc., last month said had been 
closed permanently and were in the 
process of “orderly liquidation” as a re- 
sult of an A.F.L. strike (BW—Nov.17 
"45,p102). 

e Viewed as Test—But with A.F.L. 
pickets still parading, and only a trickle 
of workers entering the Higgins gate, 
the reopening generally was viewed as 
the premature end of a bluff which—so 
far—was showing no signs of paying off. 

Higgins reopened the largest of the 
Pm plants, located on New Orleans’ 
industrial canal, ostensibly to complete 
work on unfilled contracts. Few doubted, 
however, that if the shipbuilder was 
successful in hiring 200 workers a day, 
with no requirement for union mem- 
bership, until he had filled needs for 
effective operation of the yard, the 
“temporary’ status of its production 
would continue indefinitely. 


e Recruiting Lags—At the root of Hig- 


gins’ labor troubles is a desire to wipe 


FOR BETTER RELATIONS 


Executive secretary of the New York 
State Board of Mediation since 1937, 
Jules Freund (right) resigns to be- 
come executive director of the newly 
created Retail Labor Standards Assn. 
of New York. Created by five Man- 
hattan department stores—Bloom- 
ingdale Bros., Gimbel Bros., R. H. 
Macy, Saks, and John Wanamaker— 
the association has promotion of Ia- 
bor goodwill, development of equi- 
table wage standards, and orderly 
solution of labor problems as its objec- 
tives. In his previous post, Freund 
mediated and arbitrated hundreds of 
labor disputes, sat as impartial chair- 
man in numerous collective batgain- 
ing agreements. He was formerly 


104 


out his A.F.L. closed-shop 
and to end what he terms uni 
sponsibility. The reopening m: 
interpreted as an attempt to 
what could be done about goi 
into production on that basis. 
For the first days, at- least, 
could not have been encouraging 
gins. Instead of 200 applicants { 
daily, the number was less tl 
Moreover, despite Higgins’ dis 
with open-shop officials offering 
plant sites (Tampa and Jackson 
the parade) and his announcen 
plans to move to Omaha or oth 
pledging labor peace, the belief | 
sisted that his whole position was 
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The “temporary” reopening of one plant 


therefore was seized upon by A 
confirmation of this, and bec 


badly needed new rallying cry for 


FL. as 


‘ame a 


a solid 


front against a Higgins lockout of union 


shipbuilders. 
oc: 


LO. on the Sidelines—Meanwhile 
C.1.0.’s Industrial Union of Marine & 


Shipbuilding Workers, which 


chal. 


lenged the A.F.L.’s jurisdiction in Hig. 
gins yards and petitioned for a National 
Labor Relations Board collective bar 
gaining election, was holding a strategic 
place on the sidelines. The C.1.0. union 


criticized A.F.L. for forcing the 
of the yards, but—on the surface 


closing 
at least 


—was doing nothing to break the strike, 

There was a popular belief, however, 
that if Higgins wins out in his tet 
against A.F.L., he will be only exchang 


ing an A.F.L. closed-shop for a 
union-shop contract. 


STRIKE VOTE ENJOINED 


C.L0. 


Court action by the Columbus (Ga) 


Iron Works last week stalled 


off in 


definitely a National Labor Relationg 


associated with the old NRA an 
with the Social Security Board 
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Copyright 1945, L C SMITH & CORONA TYPEWRITERS INC SYRACUSE 1 N Y 


,.ewhich typewriter? 


Well... how do secretaries feel at quitting time? 
That’s the test. Was the typing clear and clean—did it 
go smoothly and quickly without undue fatigue? Was one 
more day added to hundreds past without need for service 
of repairs? For thousands and thousands of Smith-Coronas, 
right through high-pressure war years, the answer has been 
an unqualified “Yes”—an answer which we promise will ae, 
be more than ever justified by the performance of the 
new machines now becoming available. 


Smith-Corona 
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C6 OR. lam er — 


Where the man-on-the-street 


is editor for a day...every day! 


Tue Orecon Jounnat created the 
daily Guest Editorial. It is a unique 
feature inaugurated to establish a 
more intimate relationship between 
Portlanders and The Journal editorial 
page. The Guest Editorial is a column 
set aside by the Oregon Journal in 
which the expert, the layman, the 
educator, the man in the street may 
editorialize about current topics which 
affect every-day lives. A Guest Edit- 
orial is published daily in the Oregon 
Journal signed by the writer. These 
daily Guest Editorials have come to 
be a mirror of public thinking and 
reaction to news developments. 


The volume and subject matter of 
the editorials submitted prove not 
only that Mr. and Mrs. Portland are 
acutely aware of their responsibility 
to think, but also, that they want to 
speak up! For instance, among some 
of the recent items that have ap- 
peared in this Editorial Page feature 
were a treatise on electronics as they 
affect the individual ... the import- 
ance of good nutrition ...campus 
living quarters for veterans... de- 
bunking the local building code. . . and 
even one from a Portland serviceman 
in Germany giving his concept of how 
best to rebuild the German soul. 


Housewives and clerks, storekeep- 
ers and taxi drivers turn to the Guest 
Editorial because it is their own, 
written by one of them. Leaders of 
the community turn to it because it 
tells them exactly how and in what 
way the people of Portland are con- 
cerned with events and the effects 
of the news. 

“* * * 


The daily Guest Editorial is added 
evidence that the Oregon Journal is a 
family newspaper. Every department of 
this great metropolitan paper is slanted 
to the intimacy of a home-town paper. 
The Oregon Journal is a paper of public 
service ...in its Household Arts Depart- 
ment which answers over 395,000 frantic 
queries a year; in its Journal Juniors,over 
60,000 strong, since 1925; in its Mr. Fixit 
who's found everything from a lost rela- 
tion to a twin-size baby buggy. Little 
wonder that The Journal is today—as it 
has been for years—Portland’s favorite 
newspaper enjoying the largest circula- 
tion in its history, both daily and Sunday. 


ey QURNAL 


PORTLAND, OREGON 


Afternoon and Sunday 


Member.... Metropolitan 
and Pacific Parade Groups 


Represented by 
REYNOLDS-FITZGERALD, Inc. New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Detroit, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle 


| nal wage issues. 


Board strike vote which C.1.0 Unit 
Steelworkers of America hop: to , 
in pressing its standard de):anq ; 
a $2-a-day wage increase for ‘he §, 
300 workers. The iron work: they 
accomplished what compani:, jp ; 
Big Steel wage dispute had s: ugh , 
successfully to do in coordinated 
peals to NLRB (BW—Nov.17 +5,pl0 

Arguing before a Georgia state ¢ 
that it had not refused to confer ys 
the union regarding a pay incrcase. re 
that it had received no wam ng of 
intended strike vote petition, the co; 
pany obtained an injunction prohj} 
ing NLRB from conducting a ¢;; 


t 


ne 
i 
ore : 
“7 
pres. 
some! 
erical 
influe’ 


py.10" 
-up 0 


vote which had been set for Noy, mM We 
Simultaneously, the company entequmted ‘ 
suit challenging the legality of the Coggl.0. u 
nally-Smith War Labor Disputes sg@pritim 
under which the strike poll was to haggpnal L 
been taken. n's A 

Union representatives were restraingptest 
from any action “calculated to ince unio 


others among large numbers of defengaetseas 
ants to violate the injunctive ordef SA 
against a strike vote. pels i 

With the writ headed for a qug@eign ! 
federal court test, sought both by :qmluded 
union and strike-vote weary NLRB, tiggever 
big question in the minds of maggpinclu: 
management men was whether tigg Stet 
court fight delay was worth the bittegmptss? 
ness it was engendering in Columbigg!he s 
Union lines were being drawn for #j"Ppam 
fight considerably broadened from ori * w 
ich 9 
ppping 


i war 

. my it 

Labor’s Quid Pro Uno % 

Competitive bidding by locali- Hh ac 

ties in the United States over Hjmg us 

headquarters for the United Na Jj of a! 

tions Organization last week §st-a 

brought forth one novel offer: plities 

labor peace for the world peace rs 
cia 


body. 


Greater Boston—competing with ted h 
Atlantic City, Newport, R. |, gpsve 


”" 
ons. 


the Black Hills of South Dakota, 


Denver, Chicago, Philadelphia, Disag 
and San Francisco at a UNO 0. 
subcommittee hearing — offered t Ce 
pledges from officers of A.F'.L. We 
and C.1.0. local union groups ted th 
that no strikes or work stoppages JB" 
would mar any construction or #F ‘ 
other preparatory work if UNO fi "™ 
should -decide on Boston for a ludin 
homesite. alot 
The subcommittee, which also #RPO™ 


was considering 16 other U.S. 
and Canadian localities which 
have offered a variety of gco- 
graphic, climatic, cultural, educa- 
tional, political, and other induce- 
ments, had no comment on Bos 
ton’s proposal. 
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Ss Unitg 
nd fpne-Day Protest 
| re Maritime unions demand 


cl; ore ships to bring veterans 
vated ijme, but brief walkout isn’t 
pressive show of strength. 


4 plo 
state CO; 
ter wy 
""Bisomethin comparatively new in 
erican fiber relations—a strike called 
influence governmental action (BW— 
py.10'45,p102)—resulted in a partial 
up of maritime shipping on East 
1 West coasts this week. An “esti- 
ted 90,000 members of left-wing 
1.0. unions, principally the National 
yritime Union and the Interna- 
nal Longshoremen’s & Warehouse- 
n’s Assn., quit work for one day to 
ptest commercial use of ships which 
unions said should be used to bring 
seas veterans home. 
/SA Is the Target—Only troopships, 
sels in use for military supplies and 
eign relief, and those at sea were not 
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h * imluded in the order to strike. Actually, 
LRB. aggwever, the results were far from the 
of magginclusive goal. As a demonstration 


strength, the walkout was not 
pressive. 

e strike was aimed not at shipping 
panies—which have nothing to say 
but which ships will carry troops, and 
ich will not—but against the War 
ipping Administration. The unions 
i warned WSA to put all available 
ps into troop-carrying service by 
c. 1. WSA replied that every ship 


‘ther 
he bitte 
Olumbu 
wn for 
rom Orig 


locali- Hi accommodations for troops was 
; over ag used to carry them, and that the 
d Na- @@ of arrivals—particularly on the West 
week fmpast—already was overtaxing railroad 
offer: ilities from ports. 
peace moreover, WSA said that the com- 
cial shipping which was being pro- 
g with ged had been resumed “with the ag- 
R. |, sive support of C.1.O. maritime 
akota, pons.” 


sIphia, BPisagreement on Results—The key 
UNO @ 0. maritime unions led on the 
fered St Coast by Joseph Curran and on 
AFL. §B West Coast by Harry Bridges re- 
sroups jeeed the reply and appeals from Wash- 
pages pRton to call off their strike threat. 
on or ge Tesult was described by the unions 
UNO ff near-complete tie-up of shipping, 
for a ding 125 vessels in New York har- 
alone, but WSA shipping figures, 

» also PPOrted by associations of ship op- 
U.S, or, indicated that it was far short 
which [gthat—both in success and numbers. 
gco- VSA reported only 21 ships were 

duca- (ected in New York and 38, including 
duce- 2! in New York, were interfered 
Bos I 2long the entire Atlantic Coast, 

te A.F.L. longshoremen continued 


bo operations. 

yn the West Coast, 25 ships in San 
» 8, I 
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WITH*SUMONDS Sc!" 


... made in the World’s First "'Controlled-Conditions” Plant 


Simonds special saw steels ... Simonds unmatched experience 
in sawmaking ...and perfect June working weather, all year 
round, in Simonds windowless plant . . . these are basic reasons 
why you get faster, smoother, straighter cutting (over a longer 
operating life) from every Simonds Metal-Cutting Saw. 


And Simonds makes any saw you need: Circular Saws of the 

inserted-tooth, solid-tooth or segmental types; Solid Metal- 

Slitting Saws; Bandsaws, including the new “skip-tooth” hard- 

edge type. Not forgetting Hacksaw Blades and.Files. All made 

in the Simonds way, to one standard—the topmost top. Order from 
our Industrial Supply Distributor. 


SIMONDS (rhymes with diamonds) is the name of the oldest U. S. firm of sawmakers 
. ++ who also make Machine Kauives and Files. 


BRANCH OFFICES: 1350 Columbia Road, Boston 27, Mass.; 127 S. Green St., Chicago 7, lil. 
416 W. Eighth St., Los Angeles 14, Calif.; 228 First St., San Francisco 5, Calif.; 311 S. W 
First Ave., Portland 4, Ore.; 31 W. Trent Ave., Spokane 8, Wash. 
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Sooner or later compe- 
tition will force econ- 
omies in business oper- 
ation. Overhead costs 
are always the first to 
get the ax. When you 


face this necessity in 
your business, Employ- 
ers Mutual can help 
you establish rock bot- 
tom costs on compen- 
sation insurance, 


Offices in Principal Cities of the United States 
Consult Your Local Telephone Directory 


———  _nasasnmaniamennn no-name 


“NATIONAL 


Pr ‘mum 
BEER 


Francisco harbor and 25 in other Pacific 
ports were affected. 

@ Penalty Planned—On the East Coast, 
at least, ship operators were planning 
to penalize striking seamen under a 
clause in standard ship’s articles—the 
seamen’s contract—under which failure 
to rt for work can cost a seaman 
two days’ pay. 


| MACHINISTS DEFENDED 


Recent suspension by A.F.L. of its 
largest affiliate, the International Assn. 
of Machinists, for a prolonged refusal 
to pay its per capita tax to A.F.L. (BW 
—Nov.3’45,p96) is not proving popular 
in many areas where the machinists are 
a sizable, and influential, bloc in A.F .L.’s 
central labor unions. (Reason for the 
nonpayment of the tax was that the 
federation had sided with A.F.L. car- 
penters in a jurisdictional dispute with 
the machinists.) 

Under terms of the suspension an- 
nounced by President William Green, 
local affiliates of A.F.L. must likewise 
suspend I.A.M. until the tax—or federa- 
tion share of dues collected—is finally 

id. 

PaWhile an undercurrent of protest was 
heard from a number of cities, the Louis- 
ville (Ky.) Central Labor Union was 
the first group to balk openly. The 
C.L.U. tabled action on the suspension 
of 3,000 machinists, because “there is 
no reason for local bodies to destroy 
themselves” by barring organizations be- 
cause of disputes on international union 
levels. 

Edward H. Weyler, secretary-treas- 
urer of the Kentucky state Federation of 
Labor, charged that A.F.L. leadership 
has “failed to do what we insist that 
employers and employees do; when juris- 
dictional disputes arise, we refuse to 
submit them to arbitration.” 


UNION SUES PENNA RR. 


During a heated campaign to win 
collective bargaining representation of 
employees of the Pennsylvania R. R., 
C.I.O.’s_ fledgling United Railroad 
Workers of America charged that the 
carrier's employees had suffered many 
work injuries for which they had re- 
ceived no compensation. Last week, 
after eking out National Labor Rela- 
tions Board election victories in three 
of eight departments, the C.1.0. union 
took the first steps to fulfill a promise 
to press these charges if chosen to rep- 
resent the Pennsylvania’s employees. 

Eleven suits (of 900 which it declares 
are possible) were filed by the union in 
U.S. District Court asking a total of 
$490,000 in damages for injuries alleged- 
ly suffered by boilermaker employees 
while on their jobs. 


LONG VOYAGE HOME 


Feeling that he’s done his bit to ea 
the Erie Railroad’s wartime lab 
pinch, 85-year-old conductor Samu 
Johnson Snyder (right) makes his la 
time check with his engineer this we 
before the final lap of a 2,500,00 
mile journey—and a 69-year career 
with Erie. Probably the oldest acti 
railroad employee in the country, Sn 
der has a record of serving 22,500,0\ 
passengers. He was eligible for 1 
tirement 20 years ago. 


The union said that if the campaig 
pays off, other suits will be filed, » 
tematically, until all claims have beet 
adjudicated. 

Suits were filed under the federal em 
ployers’ liability act. Workers employe 
in interstate commerce are not eligib 
for state compensation benefits. 


LABOR CENTER PROJECTED 


Work on a $4 million labor center t 
house executive offices of the Lo 
Angeles Central Labor Council (A.F.L. 
and its affiliated unions, as well as a! 
auditorium with seating capacity fot 
15,000, is planned to start late in De 
cember, as part of an expansion program 

The labor center ofhce building will 
be 150 feet high, and will include offices. 
conference rooms, meeting halls, an 
other facilities for unions holding mem- 
bership in the council. 

The auditorium, in a separate build: 
ing, will be available on a rental basis 
for nonunion affairs. 
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INTERNATIONAL OUTLOOK 


INESS WEEK 


The international economic outlook definitely improved this week with 
the announcement of terms for the U. S.-British commercial policy agreement. 


While the plan is expected to run into stiff opposition both in Congress 
and Parliament, you can look for a belated but well-planned barrage of pub- 
licity in both countries on the necessity for the agreement and for its ultimate 
passage. 


& 
Though the loan now offered to London is somewhat smaller than was 
originally considered necessary, don’t overlook other credit channels soon 
opening to the British. 


London, realizing the supplemental benefits to be derived from prompt 
ratification of the Bretton Woods accord, will probably take such action 
before the end of the year, though not without reservations contingent on 
U. S. ratification of the pending loan. 

Also, Canada is committed to provide up to $1 billion in one form or 
another to alleviate the immediate shortage of dollar exchange over the 
next two or three years. 

Finally, in its struggle to modernize its industries—both to hold home 
markets and to compete more effectively for exports—Britain will benefit 
from the acquisition of up to $1 billion of German: industrial equipment 
already being dismantled for shipment to England as reparations. 

« 

Despite the recent relaxation of U. S.-Russian tensions in Europe (par- 
ticularly in Germany) and in China, don’t look for an immediate opening 
of ioan negotiations between Washington and Moscow. 

Like Britain, the Soviet Union is receiving Nazi reparations—in the 
form of railroad rolling stock as well as machinery, and in the case of Russia, 
the amounts involved are far greater than those going to Britain. 

Also, Moscow will benefit from the Bretton Woods credit reservoir. 

Ultimately, however, the Soviets will seek a U. S. loan and it is likely 
to be granted. Outside estimate now of the amount is $2 billion. 


e 

Meanwhile, you can take with a grain of salt rumors that private banks 
in the U. S. are actively considering large private loans to Russia. 

First large-scale postwar commercial transactions are likely to be based 
solely on credits arranged by individual companies long familiar with Soviet 
requirements—both technical and financial. 

& 

Credits to other countries, however, will begin to flow in mounting volume 
—with the Export-import Bank handling the bulk of the initial transactions 
but with private banks gradually reviving a formerly lucrative business. 


This week’s $550 million rehabilitation loan to France—running for 
30 years at 234% interest—sets the pattern and probably marks the begin- 
ning of a fairly steady flow. 


° 
The State Dept. is definitely headed for another shakeup. 


If Secretary James F. Byrnes resigns, as is now expected by many in 
Washington, no one— including President Truman—knows who his successor 
will be. 

Prominently mentioned, despite their Republican affiliations, are John 
J. McCloy, former Assistant Secretary of War, and John Foster Dulles, who 
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acted as a special adviser to Secretary Byrnes during the London conference. 
2 

Acknowledged by an increasing number of critics, apart from the recent 
specific indictments of Maj. Gen. Patrick J. Hurley, is the fact that this coun- 
try has allowed the State Dept. to run down to the point where it is little 
more than a research agency in foreign affairs. 

What is needed now is a thoroughgoing reconversion which would 
enlarge, streamline, and refinance the agency which is primarily responsible 
for this country’s international relations in the fields of economics and security 
as well as of traditional diplomacy. 


« 

Because a routine shakeup of personnel along lines followed during the 
last two years will do nothing more than add to the confusion, increasing num- 
bers of critics will now demand that: 

(1) Truman face the issues squarely and appoint leaders in the depart- 
ment who are thoroughly experienced and capable of formulating a coordi- 
nated and intelligent long-term policy, and of carrying it out firmly. 

(2) The public and Congress initiate and support a demand for com- 
plete reorganization of the department on a scale commensurate with the 
requirements of a nation that has definitely outgrown a setup which served 
this country when it was a minor world power with a minimum interest in 
international affairs. 


* 
A China policy will come out of the recent Hurley blast. 


The Marshall mission will mark the beginning of a serious effort by 
Washington to build a solid China program. 

But, until an adequate staff of Far Eastern specialists can be trained 
and installed both in Oriental capitals and in Washington, and until! vigorous 
and experienced leaders in Washington coordinate their recommendations 
into an over-all foreign policy pattern for this country, results will be modest. 

e 
Britain continues to push efforts to improve its world trade position. 


J. Arthur Rank, London’s burgeoning movie king, expects within two 
years to earn $15 million a year in foreign exchange for Britain through his 
latest international distribution setup (page 44). 

Resumption of the Hudson’s Bay fur auctions in February will be turned 
into a major bid to make London again the world’s fur trading center. 

The British Treasury is reported barring U. S. private loan offers to 
individual borrowers unless there are provisions to delay repayment until 
long after the present foreign exchange crisis has passed, or to repay in the 
form of British goods. 


aa 

Despite important inroads into various Latin-American markets by 
aggressive exporters from Britain and Sweden, some U. S. companies are 
competing with marked success. 

Through its Chilean distributor, Montgomery Ward & Co. is conducting 
an advertising campaign in Chilean newspapers for the sale of M-W farm 
machinery. 

Reader acceptance is indicated in a mass of requests for additional 
information about such items as tractors and plows, and the date when 
delivery can be promised. 
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3USINESS ABROAD 


Events are moving swiftly toward a 
isis in China’s relations with the rest 
‘the world. While the country is torn 
. internal strife, its external relations, 
; epitomized by the resignation state- 
ent of the U.S. ambassador, Maj. 
n, Patrick J. Hurley, are far from 
anquil. 
And Chinese economic relations with 
ther world powers are threatening to 
teriorate as a result of pending legis- 
tion affecting the operations of i 
ign companies in China. 
Pleads for Billions—China has emerged 
om the Japanese war in a stronger 
wctical position, having during the war 
sccessfully freed itself from the re- 
ictions of extraterritoriality treaties, 
ut is forced to rely for reconstruction 
n the benevolence of foreign gov- 
mments and technical and financial aid 
foreign private interests. 
Already, China has presented requests 
pt reconstruction and development 
bans running to billions of dollars. 
Norking directly with American firms 
d through Chinese-American organ- 
tions, China’ is endeavoring to a 
merican investment and participation 
new enterprises in China. 
New Company Laws—At the same 
me, the long-heralded new laws de- 
eating conditions under which for- 
ign corporations will in the future oper- 
e in China have been approved b 
¢ Legislative Yuan and await tenis 
ttion by the Supreme National De- 
nse Council. 
As the new company law now stands 
ts 300-odd articles have not yet been 
ade available in a complete, official 
nglish text) most foreign firms would 
unable to resume business in China, 
d few new firms would be eager to 
ter the China field. 
Right now American business, oper- 
ing most effectively through the China 
rade Division of the Far Tenens Com- 
uittee of the National Foreign Trade 
ouncil, is racing against time to brin 
ressure on high Washington officia 
icles to urge postponement of promul- 
btion of the law—due Jan. 1—or specific 
odification of its terms. 
Would Loans—It is certain 
hat additional pressure will be applied 
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hina Heads for Trade Crisis 


Request for billions in loans to reconstruct and develop 
ountry is paralleled with legislation discouraging American firms’ 
participation. U.S. businessmen will hold back until air is cleared. 


to prevent large-scale U.S. government 
loans to China until commitments have 
been obtained which will assure the pos- 
sibility of private business operations in 
China and guarantee that the loans will 
not be used to exclude private business 
from the China scene. 

Meanwhile, optimistic heralds of the 
great new era of China trade, of vast 
opportunity for private investment in 
China, and of branch-plant operations 
by U.S. firms, are retreating to more 
realistic grounds, awaiting the outcome. 

End of American extraterritoriality 
tights, arranged in 1943, required nego- 
tiation of a new treaty of commerce and 
navigation and consular rights within 
six months after the end of the war. 
This is now under discussion. 

In addition, the China Trade Act (an 


American equivalent to the British law 
created to protect English firms oper 
ating in Hong Kong) which granted 
special privileges by registration in 
Washington, D. C., to U.S. firms trad- 
ing only in China, must be revised. 
And in China, laws governing opera- 
tions of foreign firms had to be written, 
since heretofore such firms operated 
under their own national laws. 

e Restrictive Measure—The law which 
may now be put in force in China is so 
constructed that, according to experts 
who have studied it, it would put out 
of business all the China Trade Act 
companies, and nearly all other U.S. 
firms in China, and make the creation 
of new firms improbable. 

By requiring registration as Chinese 
corporations of all firms not in business 
in the country of origin, the measure 
primarily affects China Trade Act com- 
panies—some 150 to 200 firms organ- 
ized for trade in China. All business 
operations become subject to govern 
ment approval, and even the purchase, 
sale, or transfer of land requires a per- 
mit. The measure prohibits the sale of 
bonds and shares in China, preventing 
U.S. companies from obtaining the par- 
ticipation of Chinese capital in firms 
designed in many cases primarily to 
assist with the development of China. 
Dozens of other vague and detailed re- 


DRAWING BLUEPRINTS FOR WORLD PEACE PLANT 


Its job almost completed, the Preparatory Commission of the United Nations 
Organization labors over final details of the agenda for its successor, the formal 
UNO meeting scheduled to open in London in January. With small prospect 
of another Big Three get-together, the burden of international affairs now 
shifts from the shoulders of a few men to the more cumbersome, but more 
democratic machinery established last spring to keep world peace. In addition 
to choosing a permanent chairman and a permanent seat, UNO will have 
to deal with an ever-mounting list of unsettled business. Senate approval of 
United States participation in UNO—without significant opposition or restric- 
tive riders—is expected to bring quick passage in the House. 
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An Old Drama Is Re-Enacted—In the Same Setting 


The year was 1920. 
: Reds held the Caspian port of 
Pahlevi; there were uprisings in 


; Azerbaijan pee Gilan declared 
a itself an independent Soviet Repub- 
a lic. In Teheran, nominal seat of 


ones the shah was helpless. 
ritish rifles, driven to Kazvin by the 
Red Army, occupied most of Iran— 
including Teheran. A British mission 
controlled finances. Downing Street 
even tried to conclude, with the So- 
: viet ambassador, a new partition of 

. the country along the lines of the 


SLT Rg as tet 


1907 Anglo-Russian agreement. 
@ Concessions Given U 
1919, had canceled all Persian debts; 
given up customs, control in the 


cessions; turned the Russian bank 
over to Persia; given all Russian-built 
roads, railroads, ports, and power 
stations’to the government. A 1921 
Sovict-Persian treaty.confirmed these 


: agreements on the condition that no 
; third party be granted former Russian 
5 concessions without Soviet consent. 


The echo of that period can now 
be heard in the Persian corridor. 
© Occupation in 1941—To guard 
against Axis subversion, Iran was 
occupied in 1941—the Red Army 
guarding the North, the British the 
southern zone. U. S. service troops 
manned a technical middle zone and 
the lend-lease corridor through the 
British and into the Soviet zone. A 
U. S. financial mission tried to fix 


quest, the U. S. undertook to re- 
organize the darmerie. 

_ month an “independence” 
movement in Azerbaijan province— 
an area contiguous with the Azerbai- 
jan Republic of the U.S.S.R.—began 


Moscow, in 


north; voided private Russian con- 


Iran’s tangled fiscal affairs. By re- 


re-enactment of the 1920 drama. 
The Soviets denied complicity, 
charged Teheran with inciting trou- 
ble, and threatened to strengthen 
Red Army ” if Iranian troops 
moved north. 

e U. S. Pulling Out—The U. S., a 
third party with a big theoretical 
stake in Iran, urged total evacuation 
by Jan. 1, 1946—moving ahead the 
Mar. 2 date set by British-Soviet 
accord in October—and began to pull 
_out service troops. 


This week diplomatic tempera- 
tures were rising, the barometer fall- 
ing. Washington was like a mete- 
orologist trying to change the 
weather. It was evident that Britain 
was unready to abandon protective 
custody of Anglo-Iranian Oil Co. 
concession areas; that the Soviets 
were unconvinced of Teheran’s 
democratic aims in the areas border- 
ing the U.SS.R.; that American 
troop withdrawal was not going to 
change things. 


quirements seem to restrict and intimi- 
date foreign operators and to force dras- 
tic changes in their means and methods 
of operation in China. 

e Contrary to Assurances—The law is 
chiefly criticized on the grounds that— 
ngidly interpreted—it is more restrictive 
than any similar measure in any major 
country, and that it is in direct conflict 
with all recent assurances given by 
higher Chinese authorities to U.S. gov- 
ernment and business leaders. 

The outcome is in the hands of top 
U.S. and Chinese officials. Meanwhile, 
however, American businessmen—al- 
though continuing preparation of sur- 
veys and plans—are holding back im- 
plementation of schemes. And Chi- 


4 


nese organizations, here to promote 
United States export of technical aid, 
machines, and capital, are continui 
their efforts in the hope of an even 
solution. 


BRITISH PUBLIC RELATIONS 


Great Britain, always an alert propa- 
gandist, has scored another beat on 
the unreconstructed and Congress-shy- 
United States Dept. of State. 

As one of his first acts in Warsaw, 
British Ambassador Maj. Ferdinand 
William Cavendish-Bentinck called 
upon Stefan Matuszewski, Polish Min- 
ister of Information & Propaganda, to 
discuss: 


(1) Publication in Warsaw of a Brit- 
ish newspaper to tell Poles about the 
United Kingdom and the Empire. 

(2) Setting up facilities to acquire in- 
formation about Poland for distribution 
throughout the Empire. 

(3) Exchange of literature and films 
and other cultural contacts between 
Poland and Britain. 

A previous triumph was scored in 
Moscow, where the British Embassy pub- 
lished in Russian a weekly magazine, 
“Our British Ally” (BW —Apr.10'43, 

36), and had started a second, “The 

ritish _ Chronicle” (BW —Oct.16'43, 
p42), before the United States go’ 
around to publishing a similar — 
“Amerika” (BW —Apr.21°45,p114). 
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YES, THE HEAT USED to roast your boliday turkey in a 
modern gas oven is made with air—and lots of it. Fluid 
heat, it is sometimes called, and here’s how the magic 
of “Air at Work” figures in almost every step of the 
manufacturing process. 

First, a mixture of coal and coke is ignited, and a 
stream of air is passed through it to attain the proper 
temperature for gas-making. Then steam is applied to 
the hot fuel, and the reaction produces carbon monox- 
ide, hydrogen, and methane—known as “blue” gas. 
When the fuel has cooled and the reaction slowed 
down, Sturtevant-engineered air is put to work again 
and the cycle repeated. Then the gas is forced into a 
“carburetor” where it is enriched with an oil spray and 
blended by “superheating.” Sturtevant also takes on the 
job of forcing the gas through purifiers to storage and, 
under carefully regulated pressures, through miles of 

__pipe right to your burner. Altogether, the amount of 
i. 6=sair required to make enough gas to roast your turkey 
weighs about twice as much as the turkey itself! 


To gas men they're BLOWERS, 
EXHAUSTERS, or BOOSTERS, and 
it's hard to find a gas plant where 
Sturtevant is .not first choice! 


NEW HORIZONS COMING UP—in heating, ventilating, air- 
conditioning, controlling dust and fumes, or burning 
fuel more economically—and Sturtevant “Engineered 
Air” will be an ever more important production tool. 
Why not talk with a Sturtevant Engineer now about 
how “Air at Work” can help you? 


B. F. STURTEVANT COMPANY 
Division of Westinghouse Electric 
HYDE PARK, BOSTON 36, MASS. 
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You'll feel the quality. 
The point is smooth. 


The point is strong, be- 
cause the lead is bonded 


to the wood. 
(Pressure-Proofed) 
Venus VELVETS are 
office favorites. 

Try them... 

you'll specify them! 


. Venus VELVETS 
G are better pencils 
- eee but only 54. 


Prove the point on paper. 


VELVET 


PENCILS 


American Leap Pencit Company, Hosoxen, New Janszy 


CANADA 


Stabilized Income 


Canadian proposal would 


adopt national policies insuring 
a coordinated social program. 


OTTAWA-—Canada moved closer 
last week to conclusion of comprehen- 
sive new agreements between the fed- 
eral and provincial governments aimed 
at: 

(1) Confirmation of the Dominion 
government’s power and authority to 
adopt sweeping national policies aimed 
at fall employment and high national 
income. 

(2) Guarantee of provincial revenues 
on a level which will enable all prov- 
inces, even those with lowest and most 
fluctuating resources, to plan confi- 
dently for decent standards of education 
and social welfare. 

e Plan for Coordination—It is with full 
cognizance of the potentially difficult 
times ahead and recollections of the 
difficulties encountered during the last 
depression that Canadian officials are 
seeking to redraw the administrative 
lines to permit coordinated social, busi- 
ness, and trade policy in times of crisis. 

Relations between the central gov- 
ernment and the provinces have been 
strained by events of recent years, and 
set a peak in tenseness in January, 1941, 
when three provincial premiers walked 
out on a similar conference. 
© Would Regain Prestige—The Domin- 
ion government claims that its proposals 
are not revolutionary, and it is clear to 
students of Canada’s federal structure 
that their adoption in full would recon- 
firm ‘the prestige and power of the cen- 
tral government along lines clearly 
envisaged by the Fathers of Confedera- 
tion in 1867—a position effectively chal- 
lenged for many years by the “provin- 
cial rights” campaigns of certain pre- 
miers, supported by the Privy Council 
decisions on the constitution, which 
favored the provinces against the Do- 
minion and appeared to be “whittling 
down” the central authority. 

Since confederation, many of the 
most important new fields of govern- 
ment activity have been found to be 
within the ambit of the provincial gov- 
ernments, threatening in the thirties to 
“Balkanize” Canada, and to place the 
real seats of power in the provincial 
capitals of the largest and richest prov- 
inces. Meanwhile the smaller or weaker 
provinces, which theoretically enjoyed 
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give provinces assured funds, 


similar power, found thei: 
sources quite inadequate e\ 
most pressing needs. 

e Tax Proposition—The mo+ sri; 
proposal, considered last wei, js 4 
the provinces enter an agreci vent f 
minimum of three years to ct oy 
the direct tax fields of perso: F 
poration income tax and su 
estate duties. 

In return, the Dominion \ 
burse each province at a 
rate, the minimum to be $1]? 
as the national income rises a}o\¢ \9 
levels, but never below the rate ,} 
lated on 1941 income and populat; 

Currently, these payments would ; 
resent at least a 50% increase ab 
what the provinces are now getting 
der a temporary wartime tax-suspensi 


tor th 


3 
and C 


ion 


plan | 
of ol 


devel 


agreement, signed in 1941. This expiqm TO! 
next year and must be replaced or ifqtion pi 
tax-control returned to the provinces, Jjmotior 


@ Over-All Program—But the new Dagon Cat 
minion government tax proposals am Info 
only a part—though an integral paragon the 
of an over-all program in which ¢™gmillior 
Dominion would assume 100% of tifew ye 
cost of old-age pensions over 7(), aqme Two 
50% between 65 and 69; the entifimpresen 
cost of assistance for employable uneqmAbout 
ployed; extensive expenditures on yoggmchains; 
tional education; heavy financial contamowns 
butions to provincial health insirangl Fam 
schemes; and immediate grants for jjParam 
number of public health project largest 


Agreement on these items is jit q™™the C 
pected for months, but the on:cns qggOdeon 
propitious. It will pave the way ‘Arthur 
quick and effective action by Oi‘iwa gexecut 


counter depressing trends in the ccogironto. 
omy, and preclude a muddle ove: | 
responsible for the jobless such as ch 
acterized the last deep depressivui. 


CO-OP TAX PROPOSED 


OTTAWA-—Canadian co-ops wigge New 
lose some privileges not shared by pqgmp its: 
vate business if recommendations 
before the government are adopted. 

A commission on co-op taxatio 
headed by Justice Errol McDougall, 1 
ports that cooperatives do earn prot 
and that their profits should be taxd 
on the same basis as other busin 
profits. Up to now co-ops in Canada 
as in the U.S. (BW—Dec.30’44,p17) 
have gone free of corporation inco 
and excess-profits taxes. 

Biggest co-ops are the western whe 
pools which operate many hundreds 
line and terminal elevators and han 
a large part of the wheat crop. 

The report proposes that patrona 
dividends or similar payments by co 
to members be deductible from incom 
before taxation, but also that any oth 
business be permitted to do the sa 
It also gives new co-ops a three+ 
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vriod free of taxes in which to get 
‘stablished. 

General finding was that the co-ops’ 
icf advantage over other business un- 
jer present tax arrangements is their 
ity to build up reserves from profits 
fee of tax. The commission found the 
nx position has not been used to out- 
pid private business in prices or service. 


ovies Expand 


Canadian theater chains 

plan new houses, modernization 

old ones. Country hopes to 
Jevelop production industry. 


TORONTO—More and better mo- 
ion picture theaters, as well as a new 
motion picture production industry, are 
on Canada’s postwar agenda. 

Informed estimates place expenditure 
om these developments at between $20 
nillion - $25 million within the next 
cw 
« Two iu Chains—Canada has at 
present about 1,250 movie houses. 

bout one-third are owned by two 
hains; Famous Players Canadian Corp. 
owns about 330, Odeon about 110. 

Famous Players is a subsidiary of 
Paramount Pictures and represents the 
largest participation of U. S. capital in 

e Canadian entertainment industry. 
Odeon Theatres is owned 50-50 by J. 

tthur Rank, British textile and film 
xecutive, and Paul Nathanson of To- 
onto. 

Famous Players’ expansion plans in- 
lude the building of about 16 new 
heaters throughout Canada, seating a 
otal of 20,000 and costing around $3,- 
00,000. The company will also mod- 
mize its present theaters. 

New Odeon Designs—Odeon bought 
up its present holding largely during the 
ar, and plans to build at least 50 new 
Daada, fe bes 100—in all parts of 

ada. It has no large houses in Can- 
da’s larger cities, so will start with 
2,300-seat theaters of new design in 
oronto and Montreal. 

Odeon has definite new ideas on 

eater construction, including varia- 
ions on lobby design, interior lighting, 
and acoustics. The company’s plans 
call for spending as much as $12 million 

yom nt developments. 

deon will also start a moving picture 
ilming industry at Toronto with imme- 
liate production of commercial short 
catures, short films for children, and 
ater short dramatic productions (BW 
un.9’45,p121). The company has also 
. ablished a film-distributing _—— 
lion for the British-produced fi 
he Rank organization. 
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Atlas Corporation 


Dividend No. 37 

on 6% Preferred Stock 
NorIce !s HEREBY GIveN that a divi- 
dend of 75¢ per share for the quarter 
ending November 30, 1945, has been 
declared on the 6% Preferred Stock 
of Atlas Corporation, payable De- 
cember 1, 1945, to holders of such 
stock of record at the close of busi- 
ness November 15, 1945, 

Water A. Peterson, Treasurer 
October 26, 1945. 


‘AHEAD $50.a month in our ship. 


pine ” say users of Marsh 

f{achines, ines, Brushes, Inks! Three a to 
meet Gov't Spec., 1", 3/4”, 1/2”. For sam- 
ple stencil, Shippers’ handbook prices, 
| pin this to business letterhead, with your 
i name. 

MARSH STENCIL MACHINE CO, 

58 Marsh Building 

Belleville, lil, U.S.A, 


In every type of business —in 
every corner of the gl 
EWC Wheels are helsing pro- 
duce better—more efficient— 
more salable equipment. Do 


you use Wheels in your busi- | 
ness? Then specity EWC— 
backed by over half a century 
of experience. Write for val- 
uable New Catalog. 

AIR CONDITIONING EQUIPMENT— 
REFRIGERATION 
Compressors» motors—automobile spare parts 
Plastics and electrical equipment and motors. 
Responsible firm interested in representations 

for Argentina, Reply te: 
JUAN G. TOL, 
Viamonte 176, Buenos Aires, Argentina 


Good references ¢ 


Dept. BW, Quincy, Ill. 


“OPPORTUNITIES” 


BUSINESS PERSONNEL 
—company—plant —management—eng'g 
—product—financial —production—sales 
—distribution —maintenance 


“One man’s need is another's ‘Opportunity’ ” 
National Classified Advertising as available among 
21 MeGraw-Hill publications serving American 
business and industry provides a thorough and 
effective means of contacting THE company or indi- 
vidual YOU want to reach, 


Departmental Staff—MecGraw-Hilt Publishing Co., 
330 W. 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 


THE MARKETS | ainance section-pac: 68) 


Despite several price-debilitating spells 
of profit-taking, the stock market last 
week was able to stage one of its most 
exhilarating performances of 1945. As 
the curtain dropped, many stocks were 
zooming merrily up to new 1942-45 bull 
market highs under the impetus of buy- 
ing orders which provided the New York 
Stock Exchange with its busiest two- 
hour Saturday trading session in well 
over five years. 

Week-end mulling over the situation 

by investors and traders produced no 
change in the rampant bullishness that 
had been so noticeable. If anything, it 
merely served to increase the desire to 
board the gravy train before it was too 
late. 
@On the Way Again—Monday of this 
week, as a result, saw the market take 
up right where it had left off. Prices 
opened sharply higher, and long before 
the market learned of President Truman’s 
entrance into the tangled eps. yo 
labor picture (page 17), the market was 
well on the way to extend last week's 
gains substantially. 

News of the President’s proposal to 
ban strikes or lockouts pending federal 
consideration of labor disputes didn’t 
dampen market enthusiasm one tiny bit. 
Instead, it struck a responsive chord in 
the Street, served further to heighten 
the optimism, and soon started a buying 
rush to acquire motor shares and repre- 
sentative issues of the heavy industrial 
group. 

@ Ticker Overtaxed—Buying orders, as a 
result, began to multiply. As orders 
poured onto the Big Board’s trading floor, 
the ticker tape reporting transactions 
started to lag for the first time in months. 
Trading in the last hour alone of Mon- 


day’s proceedings shot up to aro, 
$60,000-share-level, and the ful! 
turnover crossed the 2,600.0 
mark for the first time since last 
Gains scored that day ranged uy; 
and higher in a wide group of issuc,. \ 
the day’s high point, Dow-Jones 
trial stock price index all but touched 
the 194.40 peak it reached in the car) 
part of 1937. The utility index acted 


im a similarly convincing manner, and th 
tail shares were almost as buoyant, for 
a change. 


} 
aU 


© Marking Time—As might be expectc 
after such a rise, stocks generally m tke 
time on Tuesday and Wednesday of th 
weck. Some profit-taking did make its 
appearance in the picture, but up to mid 
week this was being readily absorbed 
Trading volume was showing a tendency 
to decline as prices drifted somewhat 
lower. 

It was noticeable, however, that quite 
a number of market letter writers were 
warning clients of the possibility that 
the market might be on the verge of a 
technical corrective movement brought 
about by a temporarily “overbought” 
condition. 


Security Price Averages 


This Week Month Year 
Week Ago Ago Ago 
Stocks 
Industrial ...167.2 164.2 163.0 127.6 
Railroad .... 64.8 64.5 62.4 44.7 
Utility ..... 84.5 84.2 81.4 545 
Bonds 
Industrial ...122.9 122.4 122.5 120.6 
Railroad ....116.9 117.2 116.1 112.4 
Utility ..... 115.9 115.9 116.2 1166 


Data: Standard & Poor's Corp. 


COMMON STOCKS~A WEEKLY RECORD 
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HE TRADING POST 


» Forgotten Incentive 


The idea that, other things being 
wal, the German government's de- 
ciation policy might have won the 
; remains sufficiently startling even 
er history’s demonstration that other 
ings were not equal. 
It deserves the thoughtful attention 
a wider audience than those who 
yst have carried it away from the 
ent Chicago meeting of the National 
chine Tool Builders Assn. addressed 
, George H. Johnson, president of 
isholt Machine Co. 
Mr. Johnson had just returned from 
mission to Europe as a member of 
he U. S. Reparations Commission. He 
ud brought back evidence for the 
th of previous reports which had 
built up an estimate of Germany’s 
btal metalworking capacity that seemed 
psolutely incredible.” After reciting 
his evidence of his own eyes, he went 
» to this significant conclusion: 


The contrast between Germany and the 
nited States became more and more strik- 
g the more we studied it. Germany had 
¢ more good and new machines in propor- 
pn to its output, in proportion to its popu- 
jon, and in proportion to the size and 
ope of its plants than we had in this 
ntry. And even in the face of the most 
ere aspects of threat of defeat, Germany 
rated its machine tools one shift a day 
hile we were running ours around the clock. 
What was the answer? Why this differ- 
As we dug further into the situation, the 
swer ae og to emerge; and once we under- 
bod it, the answer was perfectly obvious. 
The basic difference lay in the German 
ernment’s policy with respect to taxation 
d depreciation schedules—as contrasted to 
t policy of our government in the United 
ates. 


* * & 


In this country it has long been established 
remment policy to try to impose upon 
lustry a low depreciation rate with respect 
the writing off of industrial equipment. 
The lower the depreciation rate allowed, 
higher is the current taxable income of 
ompany. 
To put it another way—the United States 
S not permitted the manufacturer to re- 
er the cost of productive equipment from 
price received from the sale of its product 
pt upon a slow and tardy basis. Such 
preciation schedules average, I am told, 
t 20 . Any attempt at accelerated 
iteoffs 2 ulted customarily in disal- 
ances and tax penalties, unless the manu- 
urer had past records and actual experi- 
ce in accelerated writeoffs. a 

nere were some exceptions to this tax 
nciple during the war, when five-year 
hteoffs were permitted, as you know, under 
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certain circumstances. But these were the 
exceptions and not the rule. 

e result has been that in this country 
governmental policies have consistently dis- 
couraged the purchase and installation of 
better productive equipment. We have, in 
fact, put a penalty upon modernization. 

* * &* 


Well—what do the Germans do? 

Way back in the early days of Hitler, 
certainly after the Nazis got into power, 
they changed their laws with respect to 
depreciation allowance. 

In the beginning, as I understand it, the 
German government permitted manufac- 
turers to write off the cost of new equipment 
in a single year, if they wished. 

This regulation was later changed and, 
according to such information as I have, in 
the late years of the Nazi regime the manu- 
facturer was permitted to write off new 
equipment very rapidly, and such permission 
was conditional upon the scrapping of a cer- 
tain amount of that manufacturer's old and 
obsolete machines, and a limitation on the 
oe of income before taxes that could 
e used for replacement purposes. 

The results which were consequent upon 
this governmental attitude were exactly what 
you would expect to follow under the opera- 
tion of the profit motive. Once tax penal- 
ties upon modernization were removed, in- 
dustry immediately modernized and con- 
tinued to modernize. 

Since the purchase of new equipment did 
not represent overhead burden to the extent 
thus represented in this country, German 
industrialists did not find it necessary to 
operate equipment three shifts in order to 
recover from such operations the money 
needed to carry, and eventually to replace, 
the equipment. 


* * ** 


Just think of this question from the single 
angle of national defense. 

A country which has a taxation policy 
which provides an incentive toward modern- 
ization, instead of a penalty, will not have 
to worry about preparedness from the stand- 
point of its productive facilities. The very 
preparedness required for war contingencies 
will be inherent in the very nature of its 
basic economic and industrial structure. 

There is no need for me to emphasize 
that I hold no brief for Nazi methods or 
philosophies. But as a practical machine tool 
man, I have a great deal of t for some 
of the advances which the Germans have 
made in the art of building machine tools, 
which I think might be applied to excellent 
advantage in our own country. 

That is exactly the way I feel about the 
German method of handling industrial tax- 
ation and depreciation policies. It is an eco- 
nomic tool of great effectiveness. It was 
employed by the Germans for purposes of 
destruction. That does not e the tool 
any less efficient or important; and I think 
this same tool might well be considered by 
this country on behalf of all-out production, 
full employment, and national defense. 
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Burn coal 
automatically with an 


IRON FIREMAN 
STOKER 


Iron Fireman Pneumatic Spreader stoker in the boiler 
plant of Purity Bakeries, Indianapolis, Indiana, 

RON FIREMAN stokers save coal by 
Staying exactly “‘on the beam’’—neither 
too much nor too little heat. The rate of 
combustion is controlled by precision 
instruments which continually adjust the 
fire to the load, and continually adjust the 
delicate balance of fuel and air to reduce 
stack losses and extract the maximum heat 
from coal. Thousands of Iron Fireman 
installations in all kinds and sizes of boilers 
have demonstrated the economy, efficiency 
and dependability of Iron Fireman firing. 
The greatest engineering staff in the stoker 
industry serves Iron Fireman users, and is 
ready right now to make a free survey of 
your heating or power plant to determine 
what Iron Fireman can do for you. There is 
no obligation. Write or wire Iron Fireman 
Manufacturing Company, 3737 West 106th 
Street, Cleveland 11, Ohio. Other plants in 
Portland, Oregon and Toronto, Canada. 


Dealers everywhere 


THE TREND 


NOTES ON NATION'S WAGE PROBLEM: IV 


One of the major arguments in favor of a general 
increase in wages at this juncture is that it is necessary 
to sustain the nation’s purchasing power which, in turn, 
is a prime requisite of continued prosperity. “Purchasing 
Power for Prosperity” is, for example, the title which the 
United Automobile Workers, C.1.0., gave to the brief 
supporting their demand that the General Motors Corp. 
increase wage rates 30% and thus maintain the wartime 
take-home pay of its workers. This fourth piece in this 
series of Trends on wages will take a look at the purchas- 
ing power argument. 


© There is, of course, no single argument which unites 
all of those who bear down on purchasing power as the 
key to prosperity. However, perhaps the most popular 
current formulation of the purchasing power argument 
or theory is that the worker’s share of the national income 
must be increased at the expense of the investor's 
share if the purchasing power necessary to clear the mar- 
ket at high levels of economic activity is to be provided. 
At any rate acceptance of this theory is implicit in the 
position that there should be a large general increase in 
wages at this juncture without an increase in prices. 

In quantitive terms the analysis which leads to this 
theory runs something like this. To provide full employ- 
ment in 1950 we must produce $170 billion of goods and 
services (at 1941 prices). But if past relationships be- 
tween income, savings, and expenditures prevail, not 
enough will be spent to support $170 billion of produc- 
tion, with the spending and the shortage lining up like 
this (figures in billions of dollars): 


Required total expenditures. ..............0eeeeeee $170.0 


Estimated spending (based on past relation to income): 
Individuals 
Business 


Shortage of expenditure 


Most of the shortage of expenditure ($6.3 billion of 
$8.5 billion) would be due to the fact that business, after 
using its reserves and undivided profits, could absorb only 
$10 billion of the $16.3 billion saved by individuals. The 
balance would be due to the fact that the government 
would collect $2.2 billion more than it spent. 


© Such a shortage of expenditure would, of course, result 
in decreased production and unemployment. The remedy 
proposed by the protagonists of the purchasing power 
theory would be to close the $8.5 billion gap in expendi- 
ture by so changing the distribution of income that more 
would be spent, and less saved. This they would do both 
by designing the tax structure so as to encourage con- 
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sumption and by increasing the proportion of the nation 
income going to wages as opposed to profits. 

In advocating an increase in the proportion of the n3 
tional income going to wages, the underlying idea of th 
purchasing power theory proponents is that wages go ty 
people who spend virtually all of their income whk 
profits go largely to people whose incomes are large 
enough to permit them to save a considerable shar 
for investment. If the share saved for investment cou\j 
all be used for that purpose it would still generate pw. 
chasing power, but, in the view of purchasing powe 
theory advocates, our industrial system has become » 
mature—that’s the term used—that it cannot absorb 
all of the available investment funds and they pile w 
and put a damper on production and employment. 


e It may develop that this theory, of which only the 
roughest formulation has been possible here, offers 
trenchant and constructive commentary on the long 
range development of our economic system. The tremen 
dous burst of energy it developed during the war hardly 
suggests that the system has reached the degree of sedate 
maturity which the theory presupposes. Also, among 
many other seeming weaknesses, the theory bump 
squarely into the fact that wages create costs as well a 
purchasing power and that, by raising costs, wage in 
creases may be self-defeating so far as getting more pro 
duced is concerned. And it is production, not purchasi 
power, which determines the standards of living. 


In any event, it is obvious that the purchasing power 
theory is a false guide to action at a time when inflation 
constitutes a major threat to our economic well being- 
as we are continuously warned by Washington, as wel 
as by many more detached economic observers. Only a 
few weeks ago OPA Administrator Chester Bowles tolda 
Senate committee, “The danger of inflation is mor 
critical today than at any time in the last four years.” 
That means, of course, that in his opinion the shortage 
of goods relative to the money with which to buy them 
is more acute than ever. Yet the Administration of 
which Bowles is a part, and Bowles himself on occasion, 
are busily engaged in increasing the inflationary pressu‘ 
by advocating wage increases at this juncture. 


©The Administration wage increase advocates might, 
of course, retort that in so doing they are looking forward 
to the time when the inflationary danger has run its 
course and the props of wage increases are needed to pre 
vent too drastic deflation. By following such an exoti¢ 
course of timing, however, they are not only playing with 
fire but presenting the country with a wage-price polic 
which is contradictory and confusing. 
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